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TO OUR READERS. 





Should our readers experience any difficulty in obtaining the 
Srecrator during the summer holidays from Newsagents or 
Railway Bookstalls, will they please communicate at once with the 
Manager of the Specrator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, 
W.C. 2, where all back numbers can be obtained ? 

NOTICE. 

Owing to the Government having taken over our present premises, 
we shall remove to new o 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 2, August the 14th, all communications should 
be addressed. 
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NEWS Oo i THE Ww EEK. 
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i ee rapid Bolshevik advance upon Warsaw is the most 

striking event of the week. The Allies apparently assumed 
that, Poles agreed to an armistice, the Bolsheviks 
would suspend their attacks. But the armistice negotiations 
on Saturday came to nothing, and the Bolshevik 
cavalry have steadily pressed on. The invaders are probably 
in no great strength, but the Polish troops appear to be quite 
disorganized. The Allies are understood to have warned the 
Bolsheviks again that if they continue to advance into Polish 
territory, the Allies will help Poland and will abandon the pro- 
posals for resuming trade with Russia end for making peace. 
As we write on Thursday it is uncertain whether these diplo- 
matic threats will check the ardour of the Bolshevik militarists, 
who may wish to upset the whole peace settlement in Eastern 
Europe. 


as soon as the 


and Sunday 


The Polish delegates appointed to conclude an armistice 
met the at Baranovitchi on Friday week. The 
Bolsheviks informed them on Sunday that they must negotiate 
for a peace as well as for an armistice. The Poles, having 
no instructions with regard to peace terms, were constrained to 
return to Warsaw. The Bolsheviks proposed that peace 
negotiations should begin at Minsk on Wednesday. The object 
of these delays, if they were calculated was, of course, to givetime 
to the Bolshevik forces to advance nearer to Warsaw. The 
proposal to negotiate peace at Minsk ignores the demand of the 
Allies that peace terms should be arranged at a conference in 
London. Meanwhile the Bolsheviks have reached the Prussian 
frontier near Suwalki, to the mingled joy and alarm of Berlin. 
They have captured Brest-Litovsk, a hundred miles east of 
Warsaw. To the south, they have entered Eastern Galicia 


3olsheviks 





and are threatening Lemberg. The German dock-labourers at 
Danzig struck in order to impede the despatch of munitions 
to the Poles, but the High Commissioner, Sir Reginald Tower, 
called upon the British troops in garrison to unload the trans- 
ports. The Bolsheviks have disclosed their real aims by 
announcing the formation of a “ Provisional Revolutionary 
Soviet” in occupied Poland, with one of the chief Russian 
Terrorists asa member. ‘There is to be no “ self-determination ” 
for the Poles if the Bolsheviks are allowed to overrun the country. 


Mr. Lloyd George in ‘the House of. Commons on Thursday 
week read the text of his reply of July 28th to the Bolsheviks, 
In this note, drafted at the Boulogne meeting with M. Millerand, 
the Prime Minister defined his proposal for a conference in 
London, on the assumption that the Bolsheviks would cease 
from attacking Poland and would conclude an armistice. The 
conference, he said, must include Poland and the other Border 
States as well as the Bolsheviks. Its first object should be to 
re-establish peace between Poland and Russia, “‘ upon conditions 
which would secure the independence of Poland.’ It would 
then consider the questions outstanding between the Border 
States and the Bolsheviks. It could then proceed to deal with 
** the re-establishment of norma] relations ”’ with the Bolsheviks. 
Mr. Lloyd George assured the House that M. Millerand agreed 
to this Note, and that Italy’s standpoint was the same as that 
of the British Government. 


The Spa agreement was discussed in the House of Commons 

on Monday. Mr. Lloyd George contended that the agreement 
simply gave effect to Article 235 of the Peace Treaty, under 
which the Allies might advance money for food and raw materials 
to Germany out of the sums paid by her on account of repara- 
tion. We had two million tons of German shipping, worth 
perhaps £40,000,000, apart from the freights which they earn, 
We were lending Germany £5,000,000 so that she might buy 
more food for her miners and thus enable them to produce the 
coal of which France and Belgium stood in need. Mr. Lloyd 
George pleaded for fair play and generosity to Germany, whose 
working classes were underfed. He added that if Germany 
did not deliver coal at an average rate of two million tons a 
month she would have broken the agreement. The price of 
coal was high because the output had declined in all countries, 
and it would remain high until the production increased. 
f. Millerand defended the Spa agreement in the French 
Chamber on Friday week, and received a vote of approval by 
356 votes to 169, despite the severe criticisms of the Parisian 
Press. The agreement, he would secure to France four- 
fifths of the coal that she needed to import, at a price less by 
a fifth than the current price. The Allies were resolved to 
supply Germany with food, and France, in agreeing to help, 
had obtained a guarantee that she would receive the coal. 
Never, said M. Millerand, was the closest agreement between 
the Allies more necessary than now, both to enforce the Peace 
Treaty and to save Poland. 


rd 


said, 


Signor Giolitti has fulfilled his promise to evacuate Albania. 
His envoy has concluded this week an agreement with the new 
Albanian Government, by which Italy gives up Valona, while 
retaining the island of Saseno, in the Bay of Valona, and the 
right to use the bay for naval purposes. Further, Italy may 
fortify two capes of strategic importance, Linguetta and Tre 
Porti, and may work the mineral deposits in Albania. In return, 
Italy recognizes the independence of Albania and will urge her 
Allies to do the same. She will “ never permit any other Power 
to violate the territorial integrity of Albania, and éspecially 
of Southern Albania.” From the Italian standpoint, an inde- 
pendent Albania can be no menace to her security in the Straits 
of Otranto, at the entrance to the Adriatic, but an Albania 
under Slav or Greek control might conceivably be a danger to 
her. It only remains for the Allies to fix the frontiers of Albania. 
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and to determine, above all, where Southern Albania ends and 
Northern Epirus begins. 

Lord Wester Wemyss, the late First Sea Lord, made a strong 
protest against the Turkish Peace Treaty in the House of Lords 
on Wednesday, asserting that Smyrna and Thrace were Turkish 
and that India would be aggrieved at the harsh treatment of 
Turkey. Lord Curzon, expressing regret that the subject had 
been raised at such a time, defended the Treaty as reasonable 
and just. Smyrna, he said, was mainly Greek. Constantinople 
had been left to the Turks in order to conciliate Moslem senti- 
ment; Lord Curzon feared that it was a mistaken concession. 
After recalling the evil record of Turkish misrule and Turkey’s 
unprovoked entry into the war, Lord Curzon reminded his 
critic that the new Turkey was larger than Spain, that the 
Turkish people would, for the first time, be given decent adminis- 
tration under Allied control, and that they would be freed from 
conscription. When the Treaty had been signed and published 
in full, the House could judge whether it had not been unfairly 
condemned. 





Mr. George L. Fox, of New Haven, Connecticut, gave an 
address at Caxton Hall on Thursday week on Sinn Fein in the 
United States. It is a real satisfaction to read the words of 
an American who sees the Irish problem in its true light, who 
regards the unceasing and cynical Irish intrigues in America 
as an unmitigated nuisance, and who does not intend, if he can 
prevent it, that British and American relations shall be 
embroiled by fanatical Irishmen. Mr. Fox is of the opinion 
that the Sinn Fein Irishmen in America are at the bottom of 
all the anti-British feeling. He speaks very plainly because 
he feels strongly. We are glad to quote some of the things 
he says about the anti-British movement as we should have 
hesitated to say them on our own responsibility. Mr. Fox 
does not speak without warrant; he has studied the Irish 
question for thirty years and formerly was himself a Nationalist. 








He said, then, that the Sinn Feiners in the United States 
represent “the worst elements of the Roman Catholic laity,” 
and although their numbers, in his opinion, do not exceed five 
per cent. of the whole population and twenty per cent. of the 
adherents of the Roman Church, they exercise an extraordinary 
power “by means of blackmail and intimidation.” ‘The 
educated and respected laity of the Roman Church do not 
support the movement, yet they do not appear openly to 
condemn it.” Mr. Fox pointed out that when the forces at 
work were properly appreciated it was possible to understand 
many facts which at present puzzle Englishmen. He referred, 
for example, to the resolutions in Congress and some of the 
State Legislatures in favour of Irish independence. These, 
he said, were “a disgrace” and were “simply the product 
of political blackmail. All the better elements of American 
citizenship condemn them in the strongest way.” 


“I advise you not to pay any heed at all to them,” Mr. 
Fox went on. ‘ They are all of them of the most worthless 
character and absolutely contrary to the best public opinion.” 
The large majority of Sinn Feiners in the United States, 
Mr. Fox next said, had never been in Ireland, and in their own 
country they ‘had done more to make democratic government 
a failure and had done less to make it a success than any other 
class of people.” Sinn Fein was strong “only in the States 
where the Government had been corrupt,” for the corruption 
was due to the domination of the Irish-American whether at 
Tammany Hall or in Boston or in Philadelphia or in Chicago, 
Mr. Fox is convinced that all the best people in America are 
jn favour of a closer union of the English-speaking peoples of 
the world. But he asked of the British people that so long as 
the anti-British movement continued in America they should 
“exercise the same patient and kindly forbearance which had 
been already shown under provocation.” 


We are glad to see from a Reuter message published in the 
papers of Friday week that the Vatican has expressed “ great 
surprise’ at the recent utterances of Dr. Mannix, who was 
lately Archbishop of Melbourne. ‘The Vatican points out that 
a person holding the position of Bishop “should abstain from 
any intemperate political manifestation.” ‘‘ Therefore,” it 


adds, “‘as regards the speeches of Archbishop Mannix, not 
only cannot the Vatican be considered in any way responsible, 
but neither can it be supposed that the Vatican is indifferent 
ov fails to consider such action blameworthy.” 








The Washington correspondent of the Morning Post said in 
Monday’s paper that never had such disorder been seen as took 
place at the White Star dock when Archbishop Mannix embarked 
in the ‘ Baltic.’ The Archbishop’s Sinn Fein supporters carried 
placards insulting to Great Britain. The crowd was estimated at 
five thousand persons. The gates were broken open, the officials 
were swept aside, and the decks of the liner were stormed, 
English passengers on board the ‘ Baltic’ who showed their 
disapproval of the offensive placards were knocked down, 
Mr. De Valera accompanied Archbishop Mannix on board and 
received a blessing before the ‘ Baltic’ departed. Before he 
embarked, Dr. Mannix issued a manifesto to the effect that 
though he had been represented as “a promoter of strife” 
he was really “working for peace.” In such scenes of peace 
promoted by the Archbishop the ‘ Baltic’ departed. We are 
glad to learn that for the present Cunard liners will not call at 
Queenstown. The Government speak of this arrangement 
apologetically, but really they ought to assert it as an act of 
deliberate policy. The Sinn Feiners have gone to war with us, 
and by raiding the lighthouses render the Irish coast dangerous, 
The proper answer to them is to say plainly, “ You must pay 
the natural] penalty of your acts.” P 


Mr. Frank Brooke, a popular Irish landowner, was foully 
murdered by a Sinn Fein gang on Friday week in the offices 
of the Dublin and South-Eastern Railway Company at Westland 
Row, Dublin. He was conversing with a fellow-director of 
the company, when the assassins walked in and shot him dead, 
We cannot but wonder at the apparent ease with which, in 
Ireland, Sinn Fein murderers obtain access to private offices and 
clubs and, having done their work, go away unmolested. Mr. 
Brooke was under police protection, but he had told his escort 
to leave him for a few hours. He was an intimate friend of 
Lord French and had been denounced in a speech by Mr. Barton, 
the Sinn Fein Member for East Wicklow. For making this 
speech Mr. Barton was recently sentenced to three years’ 
imprisonment. The connexion between Mr. Barton’s incitements 
and the murder is suspiciously clear. 


General Lucas, the commander of the Clonmel area, who was 
kidnapped by Sinn Feiners on June 26th while fishing in a remote 
valley, escaped from his captors on Friday week and made his 
way to Pailas. A military motor-lorry took him to Tipperary. 
On the road the soldiers were ambushed by Sinn Feiners, but 
drove off their assailants after a skirmish in which, unhappily, 
two soldiers were killed. Another military car was attacked 
on Sunday near Cork. The escort used their Lewis gun with 
good effect and dispersed the Sinn Feiners with loss. One rebel 
was killed and four were captured. 





After inexcusable delay, the Chief Secretary at last introduced 
on Monday his promised Bill “for the restoration and main- 
tenance of order in Ireland.” It provides for the trial of Irish 
criminals by a court-martial, including one lawyer, or by resident 
magistrates, instead of at the assizes, where the jury system 
has broken down through intimidation. Civil cases may be 
tried in the High Court or the county courts without juries. 
Convicted prisoners may be transferred to British geols, to 
serve their sentences. A useful clause empowers the Treasury 
to withhold grants from any disloyal local authority and to 
apply the money in paying compensation to injured persons. 
The Government gave notice that the Bill must be passed 
through all its stages on Thursday and Friday of this week. 
The need for the Bill is obvious to all decent people. But the 
campaign of murder in Ireland will not be checked unless the 
Government make full use of the powers which the Bill gives 
them. Weak administration in Ireland is the chief cause of 
that country’s misfortunes. 


The Duke of Northumberland and Sir Edward Carson headed 
a large deputation of Unionist members who waited on the 
Prime Minister on Thursday week to emphasize the gravity of the 
situation in Ireland and the close connexion between Sinn Fein 
Republicanism and Bolsbevism. Mr. Lloyd George in reply 
agreed that Sinn Fein was receiving Bolshevik support, but he 
contended that it was also an old Irish feud which broke out at 
intervals, He assured the deputation that the Government 
were trying hard to strengthen the forces of order and the 
authority of the law. The number of ships sunk by the ‘U’ 
boats off the Irish coast showed that ‘the British Empire, 
if it surrendered control over Ireland, would be committing 
suicide.” But the Government, to enforce the law in lreland, 
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must be supported by British opinion, and especially by “ the 
solid mass of Labour opinion which is sensible, moderate and 
sound ” as compared with the few extreme men. Therefore the 
Government, while repressing crime, must offer Ireland ‘“ reason- 
able freedom within the British Empire,” as defined in the 
present Home Rule Bill. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday there was a debate 
on the Report of the Select Committee on National Expenditure 
with regard to the operations of the Ministry of Munitions and 
the Disposal Board. Sir Gordon Hewart, the Attorney-General, 
contended that the Report was full of gross inaccuracies, and 
he indicated these in detail. So far from the Ministry and the 
Disposal Board deserving criticism, thay had acted “ in a business- 
like way ” and had done “ splendid service in disposing profit- 
ably of the nation’s assets.” The discussion turned upon the 
disposal of Slough and the St. Omer Dump. We can easily 
believe that the Select Committee brought some charges which 
cannot be made good on the full evidence, but we regret to 
notice that the Government have still no word to say in con- 
demnation of the transaction by which Colonel Spurrier, an 
official of the Disposal Board, was required to do business 
on a huge scale with the firm of Leyland Brothers, in which 
his brother is a director. 


We have nothing to say against Colonel Spwrier personally, 
who, we are sure, did what apparently he was required to do 
to the best of his ability. But we are frankly amazed that 
the Government, who have had their attention called repeatedly 
to this matter, should not see that such practices are a violation 
of the whole tradition of the Civil Service, and if persisted in 
must lead to endless suspicion and in the end to regular corrup- 
tion. It is not enough to avoid corruption ; it is just as necessary 
to avoid the appearance of it and any possible approach to it. 
Revolutionary orators, and the uninstructed people who are 
swayed by them, continually say that officials enrich themselves 
by spoiling the people. Although this is absolutely untrue, it is 
surely the part of scrupulous Ministers to see that malignant 
persons have no excuse for framing such charges. We know that 
Mr. Lloyd George agrees with us, for he was the author of one of 
the best speeches on the subject which we have ever read. Yet 
he remains silent now for some reason which we are unable to 
comprehend and still less able to appreciate. The present 
carelessness, not merely tacitly accepted, but. sometimes defended 
by Mr. Bonar Law, marks a deterioration of our public standards. 
When the House of Commons condoned the laxness and equivo- 
cations of Ministers in the Marconi affair, we feared that the 
results would ultimately become apparent in our national life. 
We little thought, however, that those results would be so glaring 
or arrive so soon, 


The Divorce Law Reform Union has issued a reply to the 
recent appeal of the Marriage Defence Council for funds to 
conduct a campaign against Lord Buckmaster’s Bill. The 





Union states that the Bill, so far from granting facilities ‘‘ such 
es very few other countries possess,” will only bring our law 
somewhat into line with that of fourteen other countries as | 
well as seven of our Colonies. ‘‘ We contend,” say the signa- | 
tories, “ that so far from the recommendations of the Majority | 
Report of the Royal Commission as embodied in Lord Buck- | 
master’s Bill tending ‘to injure the interests of numberless 
men, women, and especially children,’ they will give relief not 
only to ‘a small number of hard cases,’ but to many thousands | 
of persons who have been waiting many years for their release, | 
It is quite certain that if there is to be no other way of escape 
from a miserable marriage than by committing an act of adultery 
—the recent records of the Divorce Courts prove this—more 
and more people will avail themselves of that ground.” 


of 1918-19, in the Blue book published this week, are very much 
to the point. The North Russian campaign began with the 
landing of 150 Marines in April, 1918, at Murmansk, the ice-free 
port which the Germans were trying to seize. A thousand more 
men were sent in the next two months. The enterprise grew, 
until we had 18,000 men in North Russia. Similarly, we began | 
the campaign against the Turks in Mesopotamia with two | 
brigades, and ultimately had to employ 900,000 men there. Sir | 
Henry Wilson draws the moral that, “ once a military force is | 
involved in operations on land, it is almost impossible to limit 

the magnitude of its commitments,” and that therefore the 

Government should be very chary of assenting to any appeal 


Sir Henry Wilson’s comments on the Archangel expedition 





for troops, however few, in any part of the world outside the 
Empire. We are reminded of Lord Salisbury’s caustic remark, 
made with reference to the North-West Frontier, that “ if you 
were to listen to the soldiers, you would have to fortify the 
Moon against a possible attack from Mars.” ; 


The little Communist factions in Great Britain exposed their 
weakness by holding a public conference last Saturday to form 
a “National Communist Party.” The Times states that 170 
delegates attended and that they represented perhaps 5,000 
Communists of various groups. Mr. Robert Williams and 
Colonel Malone were among them. The Communists, having 
decided on civil war and the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
proceeded to dispute whether they should join the Labour Party. 
They decided by a narrow majority that it would be tactically 
wise to do so, although they regard the Labour Party, with ite 
Parliamentary methods, as an antiquated superstition. Whether 
the Labour Party will admit them is another question. If it 
had any coherent principles, it would of course exclude 
Bolsheviks, to whom democracy, liberty, peace, and trade. 
unionism of the British type are equally abhorrent. 


Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak, the notorious Indian agitator, 
died at Bombay last week at the age of sixty-four. He had 
spent his life in fomenting disaffection and, as a high-caste 
Brahman, he did not scruple to excite Hindu fanaticism against 
both Christians and Moslems. He tried to appeal to the 
Mahrattas by glorifying Shivaji, who led the Mahratta revolt 
against the Moguls in the seventeenth century. In 1897 Mr. 
Tilak’s journals denounced Mr. Rand, the Plague Commissioner 
at Poona, and the murder of that able official followed. Mr, 
Tilak was sent to gaol for sedition. Ten years later he repeated 
the offence by commending the miscreants who murdered two 
Englishwomen at Muzaffarpur, mistaking their carriage fot 
that of the district magistrate. After serving six years’ 
imprisonment, he wasreleased in 1914. Since then he had done 
his utmost to hamper the Government and to promote discord. 
He was the real founder of the violent party among the Indian 
Nationalists. Last year his career was fully exposed in the 
High Court, in an action for defamation which he brought 
against Sir Valentine Chirol and which he lost. The harm 
that this vain and ambitious man did to his own countrymen 
was very serious. 


We publish elsewhere a brief announcement calling the 
attention of our readers to the fact that the Spectator is about 
to change its offices, and that after August 14th all communica- 
tions should be sent to the new address, Our departure from 
our present offices is necessary owing to the decision of the 
Office of Works to demolish several houses on the west side 
of Wellington Street in order to make room for new Govern. 
ment buildings. As our readers may imagine, it is with real 
regret that we leave the building with which the Spectator 
has been associated so long. But we have had the good fortune 
—particularly good in these days when many house-hunters 
remain homeless no matter how great be the ardours of the 
chase—to secure the lease of a very suitable building. 1¢ 
is No. 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C.—a house with a 
certain architectural character which will soften the change 
to new surroundings. 


We should have wished, at all events, to complete a hundred 
years in our present offices, but we must fall short of the century 
by nine years. The Spectator, which was founded in 1828, 
was published for one year at 159 Strand, but since 1829 it hag 
been lodged continuously in Wellington Street. We discovered 
some time ago that our present offices were used before 1829 
by the management of the Epsom Racecourse. The stone 
mounting step which was used by those who came to the offices 
on horseback remained outside the front door, we believe, till 
1861. On looking back to the first number of the Spectator 
we see that the price was exactly what it is now, namely, nine- 
pence, but we may congratulate ourselves—without reflections 
which will be thought invidious on the proprietor and editor 


| of those distant days—that in spite of the enormous current 


cost of production, a great deal more can be given for ninepence 
than was given then. 








Bank rate, 7 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Apr. 15, 
1920; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 84§; 
Thursday week, 84%; a year ago, 93}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


BOLSHEVISM AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


) es anniversary week of the outbreak of the war finds 
the Western world, instead of contentedly settling down, 
repairing the fissures in its edifice, and replenishing its 
stocks, anxiously reading the latest telegrams and wonder- 
ing whether once more we shall be plunged into a great 
war. The signs, when we write on Thursday, are ominous 
indeed, but though the worst may easily come, we do not 
despair, as there are indications that if statesmanship is 
allowed reasonable opportunities the situation may yet 
be retrieved. But will statesmanship, even if we can 
confidently count on statesmanship doing itself justice, 
be allowed full play ? Everything depends upon whether 
the Russian Bolsheviks want peace or war. In spite of 
all the clumsiness of the Allies in the past, in spite of their 
short-sighted failure to restrain Poland, and in spite of 
the heavy and disastrous ambitions of Poland herself, 
the world can undoubtedly have peace if the Bolsheviks 
want it. 

If the Bolsheviks decide on war the whole peace settle- 
ment will probably go by the board. It is necessary to 
face the facts clearly. Some despairing critics might tell 
us even now that the settlement of Versailles is dead— 
that Alsace-Lorraine will no doubt remain in French hands, 
and that Northern Slesvig will no doubt belong in future 
to Denmark, but that absolutely nothing else is certain. 
If the Bolsheviks are really intent upon a great Westward 
advance, there is, of course, no saying what Germany will 
do. She is bound to be affected by that advance, and 
affected radically. So far as we can learn, militarism is 
very unpopular now in Germany, but circumstances might 
well bring greater opportunities and more power to the 
malignant minorities in Germany if the Russian advance 
were pressed far enough. The Spartacists might want to 
join hands with the Bolsheviks, and moderate Germans, 
weary of war and militarism though they are, might turn 
to the professional soldier for protection from fanaticism. 
But when once the leadership of the professional soldier 
had been again accepted, it would be impossible to 
prophesy what might happen. We must not forget that even 
the Germans who are by no means militarists loathe the 
Treaty of Versailles, and will not be averse from considering 
possible means of entirely destroying it. The Times of 
Thursday published an extraordinary statement from a 
correspondent about the conclusion of a secret treaty 
between the Russian Soviet and Germany a few weeks 
before the Polish offensive began. The Times does not 
accept the statement as necessarily true, but it is plainly 
inclined to think that there is something in it. If there 
should be any substantial truth in the allegation that 
Germany and Russia have agrecd jointly to exploit 
Poland, we should have to admit that we were dealing 
with people capable of the most disgraceful duplicity. 
It would mean that the Bolsheviks, when they profess 
their willingness for peace, are merely telling lies in 
order to gain time ; and it would mean that the Germans, 
in spite of their fashionable doctrine about “the Great 
Slav Danger ’—a danger as widely preached now as it 
was even before the war—are willing to expose thcmselves 
to that danger rather than be loyal to the Treaty which 
they have promised to carry out. 

We wish that the Government had applied the simplest 
of all tests to Russia’s good faith by agreeing to a conference 
without conditions. As it is, an excuse has been given to 
the Russians to say that the Allies are trying by side winds 
to introduce conditions which Lenin bas already rejected. 
While the parleys continue, so also do the rout of the 
Poles and the advance of the Reds. But although the 
conditions of the conference apparently pressed upon Mr. 
Lloyd George by the French seem to us unwise, there can 
still be no doubt, as we have already said, that the 
Bolsheviks could have peace to-morrow if they wanted it. 
They know this perfectly well. If they persist in war 
Lenin and Trotsky will be no more capable than anyone 
else of controlling events ultimately. It is said that 


already there is a rift among the Bolshevik leaders. Lenin, 
it may be, is not disinclined for peace, and in the past he 








has been able to get his way. But the Russian Revoly. 
tionary Army is becoming gradually a more closely welded 
and practised instrument of war. If that army should 
become fired with the lust of conquest it might iurn into 
another Grand Army. and we should have an exact repeti- 
tion of what happened after the French Revolution. The 
unwilling French recruits who ran away at Neerwinden in 
the early stages of the Revolution became by slow degrees 
the greatest and most efficient army the world had ever 
known. The soldier instead of being the servant became 
the master, and Napoleon was able to destroy his 
employers—the Directory—and place a relation upon nearly 
every throne in Europe. Russia has yet to find her 
Napoleon; nor is Russia France. The coming Russian 
adventurer has yet to break with Lenin and Trotsky, 
and of course might be thwarted early in his career by 
that fundamental Russian impracticability which might 
cause a hopeless failure in the supply of his materials 
of war. We are dealing not with physical probabilities, 
but rather with the motives which history has taught 
us might well up at such a time as this. 


With such appalling dangers ahead we do not, of course, 
want to say a word that might seem captious or as deter- 
ring the Government from calling upon the nation to do 
its duty if the Bolsheviks lay a terrible duty upon us. The 
fact that Poland has behaved foolishly does not in the very 
least degree alter the fact that we must do our best to save 
Poland from annihilation. It is a puzzle, however, to know 
what we cando, Ifthe Polishdemoralization isas complete 
as we are led to believe, tosend munitions would be only to 
make pres: nts tothe Bolsheviks. Again, it would be impos- 
sible for us to raise a large Army for service in Poland. As it 
is, the Reds seem to be forcing a Soviet system of government 
on those parts of Poland which they have already occupied. 
Such, however, is our belief in the deep-down good sense of 
British working men that we are convinced that if they 
recognized that the Bolsheviks meant to impose their 
odious and cruel tyranny upon as much of the world as they 
could conquer, the British workers would refuse to allow 
such a thing so far as it lay in their power to prevent it. 


No doubt the British working man flirted with the idea 
of Bolshevism till he began to suspect what it meant. 
Since then, thanks to the tactical blunder of Mr. Lansbury, 
who has said that industrial conscription or slavery in a 
great cause may be worth while, and thanks also to the 
unvarnished accounts of Labour delegates who have visited 
Russia, the British working man has had his eyes pretty 
well opened. If he wanted more evidence he certainly 
had it in the astonishing reply issued by the Third (or 
Communist) International at Moscow, to a series of 
questions asked by the Independent Labour Party. The 
Moscow Bolsheviks tell the British worker that he should 
prepare “not for an easy Parliamentary victory, but for 
victory by a heavy Civil War.” The reply then draws a 
nightmare picture of Communism, first establishing itself 
everywhere in Europe and then joining hands with “ the 
nations of the East ” to remove the last vestiges of Parlia- 
mentary government in Great Britain and America. No 
wonder that even Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is horrified, and 
expresses his horror in the Socialist organ Forward, though 
it is only just to say that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and 
Mr. and Mrs. Snowden mistrusted Bolshevism from the 
beginning and saw what it would lead to. As Mr. 
MacDonald says, what the Russians call Socialism is only, 
after all, the seizure of power by a few men. It is an old, 
old story, and an old imposture, but it has perhaps been more 
bloodily written by the Bolsheviks than ever before. In 
articles published in the Morning Post the Duke of North- 
umberland has also done excellent service in describing 
the operations of Russian Bolshevism here and in Ireland. 
He writes tcmperately, and is well equipped with infor- 
mation. He is specially wise in pointing out that though 
these influences capture only the minority, it is always a 
minority with the power to intimidate that makes a 
revolution. When the majority recognize what the 
minority are plotting they are helf-wav towards safetvy 
This tremendous question of revolution, seen in its most 
obvious form in Russia, but feeling its way already into 
the heart of our own land, is one about which the British 
working man may be required finally to make up his mind 
within a very few weeks, 
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THE POLICY OF THE PLOUGH. 


HERE is a good deal of misunderstanding about the 
Policy of the Plough which Lord Lee and the present 
Ministry of Agriculture are doing their best to expound 
and enforce. At the very back of that policy is, of 
course, the desire for security, the desire that wheat, the 
essential food of the nation, should be produced in as great 
a quantity as possible in this country. Nothing whatever, 
whether old habits, laziness, or even fear of economic loss, 
must prevent us making ourselves as far as possible safe 
from the horrors of actual famine, or of the humiliation 
of having to beg our bread round the globe at a time 
when every nation under the sun will be either genuinely 
anxious about its own supplies or inclined to squeeze all 
it can out of the rich man in temporary distress. But 
though this may be, and no doubt is, the power behind 
the policy, the advocates of the plough have a purely 
economic basis for their policy. It is here that most of 
the misunderstanding occurs. 

We and all other advocates of the Policy of the Plough 
are prepared to say that, apart altogether from the question 
of security, whether you are going to cultivate cereals, 
or to carry on dairy farming, or to feed stock, you will 
get a far higher product out of your land if it is under 
the plough than if it is in pasture—save, of course, on 
certain exceptional land such as deep rich water meadows 
or, again, rough wild mountain or moorland. To put 
it in another way, if you have got an ordinary field, it will 
give a far greater product under the plough than it will 
otherwise. Also, it will give even in a country like 
England, with its heavy special taxation on the agricultural 
industry and its high wages, better economic results than 
could ever be obtained by grass-farming. 

A very interesting proof of what ordinary farm land 
will produce under the plough has been sent us by a careful 
correspondent whose books have been accurately kept and 
are vouched for by a trained accountant. At the end of 
January, 1918, the Proprietor, as we will call him, was 
ordered, like many other people, to plough up 90 acres 
of pasture land, which in fact constituted the greater 
part of his park. Everything seemed unfavourable becaus> 
he had no proper farm buildings, no farm implements, 
nolabour ready to hand, andin fact no organisation adapted 
to the purposes of agriculture. Nevertheless, the 90 
acres, which before had been producing very little except 
the ordinary pasturage and hay, produced fairly satis- 
factory results. When all the expenses were accounted 
for, including rent and rate of interest on capital used, 
there was a profit of nearly £200. We should add that in 
the first year a great deal of the cultivation was rendered 
useless by the presence of wire-worms. In the next year, 
that is from March 31st, 1919, to March 31st, 1920, a still 
more notable product was obtained from the 90 acres. 
Here is the balance-sheet of that year :— 

SIR WHITE-BLACK, BART. 
Farm Trading Account for the year ended 3lst March, 1920. 


Dr. ga ¢é& Ce. se d. 
To Purchases of :— By Sales during year :— 
Corn, Seed, &e. -» 189 1 6 Wheat en 506 9 9 
Clover, Hay & Straw 15810 0 Barley .. oe -- 25212 6 
Manure, Chalk, &c... 80 2 FI Potatoes os eo. 34218 6 
Potatoes es ‘ 15 7 0 Hay, «ce. ou «. 23018 0 


~ 


Live stock ee -- 114 15 
£1,456 19 10 


To Payment for :— By House Account :— 


Labour = o 872 010 Oats for Hunter -- 5418 0 
Rent, Tax & Rates 205 14 O Carting & Leading .. 35 56 0 
Tradesmen’s Bills .. 24616 2 3 tons Hay @ £8 om 24 0 O 
3} tons Straw @ £5.. 17 0 0 
Pony for 34 weeks at 5s, 810 0 
£140 3 0 
To 10 per cent. interest 
on Capital :— 
On £500 ee o 806 0 0 
£1,067 12 5& 
To Balance, being net 
profit on year's trad- 
ing oe e- 52010 5 
£1,597 2 10 £1,597 210 


It will be seen that out of what is, after all, a small farm 
with very poor equipment there was an actual profit 
of £529. That is excellent from the cultivator’s point of 
view; and, what is far more important from the point of 
view of the nation as a whole, very nearly £1,600 
worth of produce came out of the land. Now our point 
is that in no way save by the use of the plough 





could these 90 acres have been made to yield that amount 
of foodstufis whether for human beings or animals. No 
doubt the farm in the past year was in many ways very 
lucky, and no doubt worse weather, worse labour troubles 
and ill luck at this or that point might very easily 
have cut down the profits to nothing. The fact remains, 
however, that if we want the land of this country to yield 
as much as possible, which undoubtedly we do want, 
then the plough is the thing. It may not give us so 
charming and Arcadian a system of country life as the 
deep green pastures trampled over by the lowing herd, 
but it is very much better business, both for keeping the 
people on the land and feeding them from the land. 

When we say this let no one think we are forgetting our 
political economy. We believe as much as ever we 
did that in a peaceful and sensible world it is better for 
a nation not to grow its own food if it can produce other 
things cheaper, but to exchange those other things with 
people who possess a better climate or a better soil or 
cheaper working conditions for agriculture. Experience 
has taught us, however, that not merely owing to the 
war, but owing to the whims of other nations, these 
exchanges are not always open to us, and that the path 
of national safety, and therefore in the highest sense 
also the economic path, is that which leads a nation to 
produce enough food, we will not say to feed it altogether 
—that is impossible in this country—but enough to 
keep it alive with only a moderate amount of help from 
abroad. It is no doubt true that if we could depend 
upon our neighbours never to squeeze us, and also upon 
there being no sudden upheavals in such matters as 
transport and strikes, constraint of Princes, Republics 
and Soviets and other difficulties, the way for this island 
to get rich is to keep to industry and let other people 
do the agriculture. Unfortunately, we have got to take 
the world as it is and not as it should be, and we find 
that for nations, as for individuals, it is better not to rely 
wholely upon the shop, but to be able to feel that you 
can get along and keep yourself alive even if you were 
to be snowed up for a month, or if there were a transport 
strike which would make buying impossible. Then the 
individual man—and it is the same for a nation— 
blesses the day that he has got plenty of hens, plenty of 
potatoes of his own growing and a granary full of oats 
and wheat. His living may for a time be primitive, but 
at any rate he will not starve. 





THE LOST ART OF POLITICAL INVECTIVE. 
OLITICAL invective is a lost art, or at any rate is fast 
becoming so. No one will seriously regret the fact, 
for what used to be called the “literary assassin ’”’—the 
man who stabs with pen and tries to kill with ink—was 
not a pleasant character. Sometimes he was a savag: 
who rejoiced in the shame and agony he caused, often a 
mere hireling, still oftener a man who cared more for the 
glory and delight of the scrimmage than for the rea! cause. 
A master of political polemics like Junius bit into the 
live man’s flesh for parchment. Burke, when the 
frenzy was on him, poured forth torrents of abuse on 
Warren Hastings, or on those who dared to differ from him 
on the French Revolution—abuse unworthy of a fish-wife. 
But though we cannot but be glad of our milder manners in 
political controversy, it is impossible not to recognize that 
in the fury of the literary combat a passion was generated 
which made tor great literature. 

Curiously enough, one of the best examples of great 
literature created by political passion has been almost 
entirely neglected from the literary point of view. Killing 
No Murder is known, if at all, from its title and its 
subject. It has never been looked on as a work of 
art. Yet in that pamphlet is to be found the first 
example of modern English prose, the prose to which 
all who use the Anglo-Saxon speech, whether here or on 
the other side of the Atlantic or the Pacific, revert when 
the theme demands dignity and clearness joined to poig- 
nancy, and when spirits are finely touched to fine issues. 
It is usual to say that modern prose began in Dryden’s 
Prefaces and Dedications and literary dissertations. Yet 
some ten years before the first of these admirable pieces 
delighted the world with the glorious enchantment of a 
new development in style—surely the most delightfv) 
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of the Muses’s gifts—a nameless political conspirator who 
cannot even be identified with certainty had made one 
of the noblest moulds ever fashioned for our stately 
English prose. 

Killing No Murder was published about 1657, and is 
described on the title page as written “ to deter and prevent 
tyrants from usurping supreme power.” This terrible 
piece of malignant rhetoric is in truth nothing less than 
an incitement to the assassination of the Protector, Crom- 
well. The author was probably a Colonel Sexby, a Leveller 
of the Lilburne school whose hatred of the ordered Republic 
was so great as to make him ultimately join himself to the 
Royalists. He came over to England from Flanders in 
order to shoot Cromwell, but failed and returned to the 
Low Countries, leaving the unaccomplished job to Sinder- 
combe. The coadjutor was ultimately arrested and con- 
victed of treason, but poisoned himself the day before 
his execution. But Sexby, who was a brave as well as an 
evil man, was not to be deterred by Sindercombe’s fate. 
Though unable to carry out the physical murder of Crom- 
well, he wrote his incitement to assassination and travelled 
about England disguised as a countryman in order to 
secure its circulation. After a time he was discovered and 
sent to the Tower, where he went mad and died. Though 
the political side of the pamphlet is curious and interesting, 
it is nothing compared with the literary. Sexby, inspired 
by his passion of hate, was able to lay on his colours with 
the kind of certainty and deft precision with which Titian 
or Velazquez placed their brush-strokes on the canvas. 
The Dedication, even if it is not the finest piece of writing 
in the pamphlet, is worth quoting in full—a dedication 
which may stand in comparison with any in the English 
language. 


“TO HIS HIGHNESS OLIVER CROMWELL. 
May IT PLEASE youR HIGHNEsS, 
How I have spent some hours of the leisure your Highness 
hath been pleased to give me this following paper will give 
our Highness an account. How you will please to interpret 
it I cannot tell; but 1 can with confidence say, my intention in 
it is to procure your Highness that justice nobody yet does you, 
and to let the people see the longer they defer it the greater 
injury they do both themselves and you. To your Highness 
justly belongs the honour of dying for the people ; and it cannot 
choose but be unspeakable consolation to you in the last moments 
of your life to consider with how much benefit to the world 
you are like to leave it. Jt is then only, my Lord, the titles you 
now usurp will be truly yours ; you will then be indeed the deliverer 
of your country, and free it from a bondage little inferior to that 
from which Moses delivered his. You will then be that true reformer 
which you would be thought. Religion shall be then restored, 
liberty asserted, and Parliaments have those privileges they have 
fought for. We shall then hope that other laws will have place 
besides those of the sword, and that justice shall be otherwise defined 
than the will and pleasure of the strongest ; and we shall then 
hope men will keep oaths again, and not have the necessity of 
being false and perfidious to preserve themselves, and be like 
their rulers. All this we hope from your Highness’s happy 
expiration, who are the true father of your country ; for while 
you live we can call nothing ours, and it is from your death 
that we hope for our inheritances, Let this consideration arm 
and fortify your Highness’s mind against the fears of death, 
and the terrors of your evil conscience, that the good you will 
do by your death will something balance the evils of your life. 
And if in the black catalogue of high malefactors few can be found 
that have lived more to the affliction and disturbance of mankind 
than your Highness hath done, yet your greatest enemies will 
not deny but there are likewise as few that have expired more 
to the universal benefit of mankind than your Highness is like 
to do. To hasten this great good is the chief end of my writing 
this paper ; and if it have the effects I hope it will, your Highness 
will quickly be out of the reach of men’s malice, ae your enemies 
will only be able to wound you in your memory, which strokes 
you will not feel. That your Highness may be speedily in this 
security is the universal wish of your grateful country. This 
ts the desire and prayer of the good and of the bad, and it may 
be is the only thing wherein all sects and factions do agree in their 
devotions, and is our only common prayer. But amongst all 
that put in their requests and supplications for your Highness’s 
speedy deliverance from all earthly troubles, none is more 
assiduous nor more fervent than he who, with the rest of the 
nation, hath the honour to be, 
May it please your Highness, 
Your Highness’s present slave and vassal, 
W. A.” 


Though there are one or two archaic expressions in the 
dedication, anyone who puts these out of mind and reads 
carefully must at once admit that the short, sharp sen- 
tences, the absence of parentheses, the absolute lucidity of 
phrase, the concentration of thought, the sharply chiselled 
edges of the words make the style something utterly 
difierent from that of Milton or of any of the other great 








scholars of that age. Again, the dedication has that reti. 
cence, that avoidance of the overloading of rhetoric that 
distinction of tone which is always the mark of great prose 
Where else in 1657 could an opening phrase be found like : 
“ And if in the black catalogue of high malefactors”’ ? 

It is very difficult to read the dedication, or indeed any 
page of Killing No Murder, without feeling that Junius 
must have read it and marked it for future use. There are 
plenty of passages which have exactly the ring of the letters 
to the Duke of Grafton and to the King. Though this wo 
admit is delicate ground, the present writer also feels 
sure that Chatham, whether or not he inspired and wrote 
certain of the Junius letters, must have read the pamphlet, 
Anyone might be excused for thinking that the sentence 
in the dedication we have italicised came straight out of 
the letters. Take, again, the following sentence from the 
body of the pamphlet: “Certainly none will now deny 
that the English are a very thankful people.” Sexby is 
writing about the order made by Parliament for a thanks- 
giving at the failure of a plot against the Protector’s person, 
The author ot Killing No Murder goes on in a poignant 
vein of irony to suggest that to find an analogy in history 
we must imagine the Israelites crying to the Lord not for 
deliverance from their taskmasters but for the preservation 
of those oppressors. We should have been told in the 
Scriptures, “that they thanked God with solemnity that 
Pharaoh was yet living and that there was still great 
hopes of the daily increase of the number of their bricks.” 
If the Jews had had the mild spirits of the English we 
should have found them “ ceremoniously thankful” for 
plagues and they would have deemed Moses had done them 
a great wrong “ if he had not suffered them to enjoy their 
slavery and left them to their tasks and garlic.” 

From a period challenging the Protector with a Quo 
Warranto we would select a series of staccato sentences 
which are even more modern in style than those of Junius. 
“Who made thee a prince and a judge over us? If God 
made thee, make it manifest to us. Who took our sub- 
scriptions ¢ To whom deputed we our authority ¢ And 
when and where did these deputies make their choice ?”’ 

Occasionally no doubt Sexby falls back into an older 
style of writing, but when he does he still shows an astonish- 
ing power in his invective. He is, for example, Baconian 
when he tells us that “Tyrants accomplish their ends 
much more by fraud than by force.” 

A passage towards the end of the pamphlet should be 
famous for its diabolic dialectic. Sexby, after having 
proved to his own satisfaction that it is quite as good to 
remove the Protector by secret assassination as by killing 
him in battle, continues :— 

* Another objection, and more common, is the fear of what 

may succeed if his a were removed. One would think 
the world were bewitched. I am fallen into a ditch, where | 
shall certainly perish if I lie, but [ refuse to be helped out for 
fear of falling into another; I suffer a certain misery for fear 
of a contingent one, and let the disease kill me, because there is 
hazard in the cure. Is not this that ridicnlous policy, * Ne 
moriar, mori ;”’ to die for fear of dying. Sure it is frenzy not 
to desire a change, when we are sure we cannot be worse ; 
‘**et non incurrere in pericula, ubi quiescenti paria metuuntur ; 
and not then to hazard when the danger and the mischiefs are 
the same in lying still. 
Wonderful in its continued compression is a passage 
which follows, addressed to the men who, like Sexby, 
himself, had fought for Liberty against the King, who had 
struck down the tyrant Charles—men who thus had a 
double obligation to destroy Cromwell. “ Others only 
have their liberty to vindicate, we our liberty and our 
honour.” 

Hitherto I have spoken in general to all Englishmen, now | 
address my discourse particularly to those that certainly best 
deserve that name, ourselves that have fought, however unior- 
tunately, for our liberties under this tyrant ; and in the end, 
cozened by his oaths and tears, have purchased nothing but 
our slavery with the price of our blood. To us particularly tt 
belongs to bring this monster to justice, whom he hath mace 
the instruments of his villany, and sharers in the curse and 
detestation that is due to himself from all good men, Others 
only have their liberty to vindicate, we our liberty and our 
honour. We engaged to the people with him, and to the people 
for him, and from our hands they may justly expect a satis- 
faction of punishment, being they cannot have that of per- 
formance. What the people at present endure, and posterity 
shall suffer, will be all laid at our doors: for only we under 
God have the power to pull down this Dagon which we have 
set up.” 

We cannot quote all the good things in the pamphlet or 
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we should quote it all. We must, however, cite the terrible 
peroration, for here this strange and perverted genius 
rises to a height as great as that to be found in our 
own or any other literature. Sexby has been telling the 
story of Sindercombe’s attempt torid the world of Cromwell, 
and how, though he had failed, he “ had shown as great a 
mind as any old Rome could boast of.” 

“ But I will not have so sinister an opinion of ourselves, as 
little generosity as slavery hath left us, as to think so great a 
virtue can want its monuments even amongst us. Certainly 
in every virtuous mind there are statues reared to Sindercombe. 
Whenever we read the elegies of those that have died for their 
country ; when we admire those greai examples of magnanimity 
that have tired tyrants’ cruelties; when we extol their con- 
stancies, whom neither bribes nor terrors could make betray 
their friends; it is then we erect Sindercombe’s statues, and 
grave him monuments, where all that can be said of a great 
and noble mind we justly make an epitaph for him. And 
though the tyrant caused him to be smothered, lest the people 
should hinder an open murder, yet he will never be able either 
to smother his memory or his own villany. His poison was but 
a poor and common device, to impose only on those that under- 
stood not tyrants’ practices, and are unacquainted, if any be, 
with his cruelties and falsehoods. He may therefore if he 
please take away the stake from Sindercombe’s grave, and if 
he have a mind it should be known how he died, let him send 
thither the pillows and feather-beds with which Barkstead 
and his hangman smothered him.” 

That such a sentence as “Certainly in every virtuous 
mind there are statues reared to Sindercombe ” should 
have been written in 1657 is a pure miracle. 

Now comes the final word :— 

“His bed, his table, is not secure; and he stands in need 
of other guards to defend him against his own. Death and 
destruction pursue him wheresoever he goes: they follow him 
everywhere, like his fellow-travellers, and at last they will come 
upon him like armed men. Darkness is hid in his secret places; 
a fire not blown shall consume him; it shall go ill with him 
that is left in his tabernacle. He shall flee from the iron weapon, 
and a bow of steel shall strike him through, because he hath 
oppressed and forsaken the poor, because he hath violently 
taken away a house which he builded not. We may be con- 
fident, and so may he, that ere long all this will be accomplished : 
for the triumphing of the wicked is but short, and the joy of the 
hypocrite but for a moment. ——— his Excellency mount 
up to the heavens, and his head reacheth unto the clouds, yet 
he shall perish for ever like his own dung. They that have seen 
him shall say, Where is he ?” 

If that is not great prose, where shall we find it ¢ 

We may note that Sexby used no empty words when he 
told the Protector that “‘ his bed, his table is not secure.” 
There is a legend that Cromwell found the pamphlet 
Killing No Murder \aid on the table in his inmost parlour. 

* g . 

With what dreadful poignancy that must have brought 
home the words ‘“ Death and destruction pursue him 
wheresoever he goes: they follow him everywhere, like 
his fellow travellers, and at last they will come upon him 
like armed men’! But happily Cromwell was brave and 
brave with the sense of inspiration that belongs to the true 
lover of his country. Sexby’s words would not have pierced 
his heart as did the agony of his dying daughter. 

What increases the horror of Sexby’s malignity is the 
knowledge that whatever else might be his faults Cromwell 
was no tyrant of the kind that Sexby represents him. No 
wielder of autocratic power ever spilt less blood than 
did Cromwell. He was no bloody-minded tyrant delighting 
in the hazards of oppression. He hated cruelty and force 
though he felt that his duty was to be “ the constable set 
te keep order in the parish.” If there is one thing upon 
which all his contemporaries are agreed upon it is that he 
was always gentle and merciful to sufferers, 





“PEACE AND FRIENDSHIP PERPETUAL.” 


FFXHE St. Gaudens statue of Abraham Lincoln which 

was unveiled in the Canning enclosure last week 
ought to be a rallying-point in the spirit, if not in the 
body, for all who hold precious a sustained friendship 
between America and Great Britain. Lincoln, though he 
never visited England and though, owing to preoccu- 
pations at home, he had little time or occasion for studying 
foreign relationships, held instinctively to the principle 
that our two countries must always be friends. He knew 


that there must be passing causes of annoyance which 
would be felt on both sides—did not the affair of the 
‘Trent’ distract him terribly for some weeks while his 
whole energy was required for the Civil War ‘—but he 
argued that temporary differences and pin-pricks should 





never be allowed to disturb a substantial and fruitful friend. 
ship. We have taken the heading for this article from the 
unforgettable words which Lincoln addressed to those 
noble Lancashire cotton operatives who let themselves 
come near to starvation rather than work upon raw material 
the acceptance of which would have meant the breaking 
of the Northern blockade against the South. We cannot 
remember to have seen before we read it in Mr. Root’s 
speech at the unveiling the message which Lincoln sent 
to the operatives. It is worthy of that wonderful episode, 
Americans may be as proud of the grace, generosity, and 
penetration of Lincoln’s words as British men and women 
may be proud of the simple self-sacrifice of the Lancashire 
operatives who with their shrewd sense disentangled the 
great issue of the American Civil War from all the side 
issues, glosses and prejudices that perplexed statesmen, 
and saw that the North stood not only for national unity 
but for personal freedom. 


The choice of the St. Gaudens statue instead of Mr. 
Barnard’s statue as a gift from America to London was, 
we think, on the whole right. St. Gaudens was the most 
famous sculptor America has produced, and his statue of 
Lincoln is one of his most famous works. If it be com- 
plained that he idealized Lincoln, we can say that there is 
no — harm in that, and that for London it is desirable 
to have a statue that will enjoy the greatest common 
measure of admiration and assent. For our part, however, 
we confess to some hankerings for the more rugged and very 
powerful work of Mr. Barnard which has gone to Manchester. 
Mr. Barnard makes Lincoln stand out almost uncouth in 
figure, aspect, and dress; one sees the rail-splitter in the 
unaccustomed habit of the statesman ; and yet through all 
the incongruity there shines the power and personality of 
genius. It may be that some day the Barnard statue 
will be admired as much as the St. Gaudens statue, or even 
more. What is startling and experimental to-day is often 
the common form of the morrow. However that may be, 
it is a real joy to have the St. Gaudens statue in London. 
No one who foabs the story of Lincoln and who intends 
to do the utmost that lies within the capacity of a man 
to keep America and Great Britain “ in peace and friend- 
ship perpetual ” could look on the statue unmoved. 


Lincoln had in the highest degree the qualities which 
we like to think of as characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon. 
Inasmuch as he had an almost perfect combination of 
those qualities, he may indeed be called the ideal Anglo- 
Saxon. He had shrewd sense, he had right instincts, he 
had a great gift of judgment, he had reason, he was tem- 
perate, he was tender and indulgent, and he clothed, or 
it might sometimes be said masked, all these things with 
an unfailing humour. His humour was only a particular 
expression of his sense of proportion ; it was the token of 
his ability to see round a question and to see the other 
man’s point of view. It kept him sound, it kept him fresh, 
and it probably saved him from sleepless nights. A few 
of his contemporaries who did not understand him said 
that he displayed levity in the face of tragedy. A more 
untrue criticism it would be impossible to frame. His heart 
and his brain were utterly foreign to all vindictiveness or 
personal bitterness. He declared himself hotly and strongly 
against wrong causes, but never against men. He regarded 
himself as a responsible agent appointed to right wrongs 
and to denounce them, but he left the motives of men to 
the judgment of God. In no single speech and in no single 
order or dispatch that he ever wrote during the awfulstruggle 
between the North and the South did he ever use a word 
about the Southern leaders which could afterwards have 
caused him remorse or them resentment. Some of his 
misjudging contemporaries even thought that now and 
again he seemed to favour the South. If the great struggle 
were to be repeated in our own country and in our own time 
there would no doubt be some fanatical onlookers who 
would call Lincoln a “ pro-South ” man and demand his 
ignominious removal from office. But look at the results 
when the American Civil War was over! We know of 
no more touching episode in the war than the narrative of 
the meeting of Grant and Lee when Grant received Lee’s 
surrender, In Velazquez’s great picture called “The 
Surrender of Breda” one might think, to look at the two 
courtly figures in the middle of the piece, that a ruthless 
war had been fought only in order that two gentlemen of 
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great suavity might be brought together. That was an 
illusion in the case of the war which inspired Velazquez’s 
picture, but there was no illusion about the fact that the 
meeting of Grant and Lee, the honourable terms which 
Grant conceded to Lee, and the rapidity with which the 
wounds of the war healed, were the result of the spirit 
that Lincoln had instilled. 

There is a great tradition of temperateness towards the 
beaten which runs through our history. One sees it in 
Edward III. and the Black Prince, though it goes further 
back than that, and one sees it just as notably in Nelson, 
who said that when men became his prisoners he became 
their protector. All that tradition manifested itself in 
Lincoln because he was a man of consummate good breed- 
ing. If we were asked through what particular channels 
he had derived his sense of the tradition, we should say 
through Puritanism and through his study of the Common 
Law of England. Mr. Root indicated in his speech at the 
unveiling of the statue that the Common Law and repre- 
sentative government are the joint possession that binds 
together inseparably the ideals of the two countries But 
although Lincoln had in an unparalleled degree this tem- 
perateness and the power to appreciate the point of view 
of the other side, he had no trace of that kind of intel- 
lectual or moral pusillanimity which shrinks from a severe 
course because it means at the moment fearful hardship 
and sufiering. He could always take the long view and 
detect the cases in which an easy and apparently indulgent 
accommodation would lead to greater misery in the long 
run. Thus he never faltered in his belief that the war must 
be won outright. He knew that if he yielded to those 
who deplored the slaughter—though no one could possibly 
deplore it more than he himself did—and patched up a 
compromise, he would have sown the seeds of unceasing 
trouble in the future. In the same way, when he had 
become convinced that conscription was necessary, he was 
not for a moment intimidated by the Irish rising. “ Apply 
the Draft,’ he ordered. And when hundreds of rebellious 
Trishmen were killed and wounded in the riots, he saw that 
what had happened could not have been otherwise. In his 
loyalty to his colleagues and his generals, in his perception 
of the occasions when it was necessary to be adamantine 
and when it was permissible to yield, in his faculty for 
comforting while he was compelled to keep in being the 
forces that daily administered terrible bereavements, 
Lincoln was a very great gentleman. 

In bringing our brief appreciation to an end we must 
not omit to mention Lincoln’s superb gift of language. 
We have so often and during so many years quoted from 
Lincoln’s letters to his generals, from his memorable 
Second Inaugural, from his dedicatory speech on the 
battlefield of Gettysburg, and so on, that we must not 
return to the subject now except in a very few words. 
Students of literature and oratory know that the golden 
tongue and the inspired pen are not often possessed by the 
same man. Lincoln could write as well as he could speak. 
One hardly knows which he did the better. His models 
were the simplest, most dignified and most austere founts 
of the English language. He probably read little, but 
what he did read he read with amazing discrimination, 
with affectionate regard and with an infallible selective 
taste. An eminent representative of the American people 
has been good enough to say that Westminster Abbey, 
almost under the shadow of which the Lincoln statue 
stands, belongs not only to this country, but to the great 
ofishoots of this country. It is not only ours but theirs. 
In giving us the statue of Lincoln—and, what is very much 
greater than that, the whole example of Lincoln—the 
Americans have enabled us to say that what is theirs is 


also ours, 

W* are delighted to have the opportunity of setting 
before our readers not only in this country but 

in the British Empire and the United States Mr. Root’s 

speech at the unveiling of the Lincoln Statue—one of the 

most memorable speeches ever made even within the 

great oratorical ambit of St. Stephen’s. It is owing to 








MR. ROOT’S SPEECH. 


the personal kindness of Mr. Root that we are enabled 
to publish the speech in its complete form :— 

By authority of His Majesty’s Government, a statue of an 
American has been set up in the Canning Enclosure—where on 





——. 


one side Westminster Abbey and on another the Houses of 
Parliament look down upon it; where it is surrounded by 
memorials of British statesmen whose lives are inseparable parts 
in the history of the Kingdom and of the Empire ; and whers 
the living tides of London will ebb and flow about it. Ths 
statue is the work of Augustus St. Gaudens, son of a French 
father, native of Ireland, and greatest of American sculptors, 
The American commemorated is Abraham Lincoln, sixteenth 
President of the United States. In behalf of the American 
donors, I now formally present the statue to the British people, 

Abraham Lincoln was born on February 12th, one hundred 
and eleven years ago, in a log cabin among the mountains of the 
State of Kentucky. He camo into a frontier life of comparativa 
poverty, labour, hardship, and rude adventure. He had littl 
instruction and few books. He had no friends among the great 
and powerful of his time. An equal among equals in the eruds 
simplicity of seattered communities on the borders of tho wilder- 
ness, he rose above the common level by force of his own qualities, 
He was sent by his neighbours to the State Legislature, whero 
he learned the rudiments of government. He was sent to tho 
Congress at Washington, where he broadened his conceptions to 
national scope. He was admitted to the bar and won high placs 
as a successiul and distinguished advocate. He became con- 
vinced of the wickedness of African slavery, that baleful institu. 
tion which the defective humanity of our fathers permitted to be 
established in the American Colonies. He declared his con- 
viction that slavery was eternally wrong with power and 
insistence that compelled public attention. He gave voice to the 
awakened conscience of the North. He led in the struggle for 
freedom against slavery. Upon that issue he was elected 
President. In that cause, as President, he conducted a great 
war of four years’ duration in which millions of armed men wero 
engaged. When in his wise judgment the time was ripe for it, 
then upon his own responsibility, in the exercise of his authority 
as Commander-in-Chief, invoking the support of his country, 
the considerate judgment of mankind, and the blessing of God 
upon his act, he set free the three million slaves by his official 
proclamation and dedicated the soil of American for ever as the 
home of a united liberty-loving commonwealth. 

The act was accepted ; it was effective ; African slavery was 
ended ; the war was won—for union and for freedom; and in 
the very hour of victory the great emancipator fell at the hand 
of a crazed fanatic. It was not chance or favourable cireum- 
stance that achieved Lincoln's success. The struggle was long 
and desperate and often appeared hopeless. He won through 
the possession of the noblest qualities of manhood. He was 
simple, honest, sincere, and unselfish. He had high courage for 
action and fortitude in adversity. Never for an instant did the 
thought of personal advantage compete with the interests of the 
public cause. He never faltered in the positive and unequivocal 
declaration of the wrong of slavery, but his sympathy with all 
his fellow-men was so genuine, his knowledge of human nature 
was so just, that he was able to lead his countrymen without 
dogmatism or imputation of assumed superiority. He carried 
the Civil War to its successful conclusion with inflexible deter- 
mination; but the many evidences of his kindness of heart 
towards the people of the South and of his compassion for 
distress and suffering were the despair of many of his sub- 
ordinates ; and the effect of his humanity and considerate spirit 
upon the conduct of the war became one of the chief reasons 
why, when the war was over, North and South were able during 
the same generation to join again in friendship as citizens of a 
restored Union. 

It would be difficult to conceive of a sharper contrast in all the . 
incidental and immaterial things of life than existed between 
Lincoln and the statesmen whoso statues stand in Parliament 
Square. He never set foot on British soil. His life was lived 
and his work was wholly done in a far distant land. He differed 
in manners and in habits of thought and speech. He never 
seemed to touch the life of Britain. Yet, the contrast but 
emphasizes the significance of the statue standing where i! does. 
Put aside superficial differences, accidental and unimportant, 
and Abraham Lincoln appears in the simple greatness of his 
life, his character and his service to mankind, a representative 
of the deep and underlying qualities of his race—the qualities 
that great emergencies reveal, unchangingly the same in every 
continent ; the qualities to which Britain owed her life in the 
terrible years of the last decade ; the qualities that have made 
both Britain and America great. He was of English blood ; and 
he has brought enduring honour to the name. Every child of 
English sires should learn the story and think with pride, “ Of 
such stuff as this are we English made.” He was of English 
speech. The English Bible and English Shakespeare, studied 
in the intervals of toil and by the flare of the log fire in the 
frontier cabin, were the bases of his education ; and from them 
he gained, through greatness of heart and fine intelligence, the 
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power of expression to give his Gettysburg address and his 
Second Inaugural a place among the masterpieces of English 
prose. He was imbued with the conceptions of justice and 
liberty that the people of Britain had been working out in 
st ruggle and sacrifico since before Magna Charta—the conceptions 
for which Chatham and Burke and Franklin and Washington 
stood together, a century and a-half ago, when the battle for 
British liberty was fought and won for Britain, as well as for 
America on the other side of the Atlantic. These conceptions 
of justice and liberty have been the formative power that has 
brought all America, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, to order its 
life according to the course of the common law, to assert its 
popular sovereignty through representative government— 
Britain’s great gift to the political science of the world—and to 
establish the relation of individual citizenship to the State, on 
the basis of inalienable rights which governments are established 
to secure. 

It is the identity of these fundamental conceptions in both 
countries which makes it impossible that in any great world 
emergency Britain and America can be on opposing sides. Theso 
conceptions of justice and liberty aro the breath of life for both. 
While they prevail both nations will endure ; if they perish both 
natiens will die. These were Lincoln's inheritance ; and when 
he declared that African slavery was eternally wrong and gave 
his life to end it, he was responding to impulses born in him from 
a long line of humble folk, as well in England as in America, who 
were themselves a product of the age-long struggles for the 
development of Anglo-Saxon freedom. The true heart of 
Britain understood lived. We remember the 
Lancashire workmen brought into poverty and suffering through 
lack of cotton. When the Emancipation Proclamation hed 
dispelled all doubt as to the real nature of the struggle in America, 
six thousand of them met in a great hall in Manchester and sent 
to President Lincoln a message of sympathy and support. This 


him whiie he 


was his answer :— 

“Under these circumstances, I cannot but regard your 
decisive utterances upon the question as an instance of sublime 
Christian heroism which has not been surpassed in any age or 
in any country. It is indeed an energetic and — 
assurance of the inherent power of truth, and the ultimate anc 
universal triumph of justice, humanity, and freedom. I do not 
doubt that the sentiments you have expressed will be sustained 
by your great nation, and on the other hand I have no hesitation 
in assuring you that they will excite admiration, esteem, and the 
most reciprocal feelings of friendship among the American people. 
I hail this interchange of sentiment, therefore, as an augury, 
that, whatever else may happen, whatever misfortune may 
befall your country or my own, the peace and friendship which 
now exist between the two nations will be, as it shall be my 
desire to make them, perpetual.” 

We may disregard all the little prejudices and quarrels that 
result from casual friction and pinpricks and from outside mis- 
representations and detraction, and rest upon Lincoln’s unerring 
judgment of his countrymen and his race. We may be assured 
from him that whenever trials come, whenever there is need for 
assurance of the inherent power of truth and the triumph of 
justice, humanity and freedom, then peace and _ friendship 
between Britain and America will prove to be, as Lincoln desired 
to make them, perpetual. ‘This man, full of sorrows, spoke not 
merely for the occasions and incidents of his own day. He 
expressed the deepest and holiest feelings of his race for ail time. 
Listen to the words of his Second Inaugural :— 

“Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, that this mighty 
scourge of war may soon pass away. Yet, if God wills that it 
continue until all the wealth piled by the bondsman’s two 
hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and 
until every drop of blood drawn by the lash shall be'paid by 
another drawn with the sword, as was said three thousand years 
ago, so still it must be said, ‘ The judgments of the Lord are true 
and righteous altogether.’ With malico toward none, with 
charity for all, with firmness in the right, as God gives us to see 
the right, let us strive on to finish the work we are in; to bind 
up the nation’s wounds; to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle, and for his widow and for his orphan ; to do all which 
may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves, 
and with all nations.” 

Consider this letter which he wrote to Mrs. Bixby, of Boston :— 

“IT have been shown on the file of the War Department a 
statement of the adjutant-general of Massachusetts that you 
are the mother of five sons who have died gloriously on the field 
ofbattle. 1 feel how weak and fruitless must be any word of mine 
which should attempt to beguile you from the grief of a loss so 
overwhelming ; but I cannot refrain from tendering to you the 
consolation that may be found in the thanks of the republic 
they died to save. I pray that our Heavenly Father may 
assuage the anguish of your bereavement, and leave only the 
cherished memory of the loved and lost, and the solemn prido 
that must be yours to have laid so costly a sacrifice upon the 
altar of freedom.” 


More than half a century has passed, but is this the voice of a 
stranger to the men and women of Britain in these later years ? 








Because under the direct tests of national character, in the stress 
of supreme effort and sacrifice, in the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death, the souls of both Britain and America prove themselves 
of kin to the soul of Abraham Lincoln, friendship between us is 
safe, and the statue of Lincoln the American stands as of right 
before the old Abbey where sloep the great of Britain’s history. 








THE BOY SCOUT. 

URING tho week the Press has been full of enthusiasm 
over the Scouts’ Jamboree at Olympia, which closes 
to-day, and everyone who was able to visit Olympia must 
feel that the enthusiasm was thoroughly justified. Even to 
those of us who have worked with the scouts the Jamboree 
must have brought surprises, but to those of us who know the Scout 
movement only from outside it must have been an astonishing 
revelation of the inspiration, the imagination and the power 
of organization that have made the movement what it is. We 
have often seen scouts in camp, no doubt, and have smiled a 
little indulgently at the scriousness with which they took 
themselves ; we have watched them in mimic warfare over tho 
hills, creeping stealthily towards their foe like their traditional 
model, the Red Indian, or rushing an ascent with joyous whoop ; 
we have stood by as they engaged in @ great encounter with 
some village cricket tesm—and we have reflected what a pleasant 
opportunity the Boy Scouts movement gives of a jolly country 
holiday. We have passed them on trek, dragging their para- 
phernalia cheerfully along dusty highways, or swinging along 
unimpeded to the tune of a whistling chorus; or again, have 
admired them at some local gathering where they went through 
physical exercises with grace and precision—and we have 
reflected once more what an excellent opportunity the Boy 
Scouts movement gives to boys to become physically fit. We 
heave thought howattractive the boys looked in their uniform, 
and compared them with the boys who slouch about the streets, 
unkempt end uncared for. We have remembered also that 
there were rules for teaching the boys to be courteous and to 
do kindly things for people, and have thought how suitable 
it was that the movement should thus be rounded off by a little 
moral instruction. And we have decided altogether that the 
Boy Scouts were a fine idea of General Baden-Powell and did 
him much credit. The war showed us the scouts in rather 
a different light. They were extremely useful with the Red 
Cross organizations; they were untiring and intrepid during 
air-raids, and none of us will forget the “ All Clear!” from 
their bugles. But it was not till we went to Olympia that we 
realized how superficial had been our view, in what numberless 
directions the Boy Scouts worked and with what thoroughness 
every interest was pursued. We hed looked upon them 43 
primarily athletes in the meking. Athletics is probably the 
main interest, but there are any number of others to suit the 
needs of all members. Each boy is encouraged first to discover 
what particular bit he can do,and then to do it to the best of 
his ability. He may be pilot or plumber, naturalist or star-man, 
entertainer or bee-farmer, woodman or weatherman, artist or 
handyman. Anyone who has doubts ebout the usefulness of 
the movement should read the qualifications for passing 
examinations in all the various branches, and particularly 
should they note the admirable clauses referring to the Public 
Health Man, Swimmer or Missioner. All the benefits of this 
training re-acts first, of course, on the boy’s troop, but he is 
never allowed to forget that the objective of his organization 
js to be of service to the world. A charming little illustration 
certain the Chief Scout’s 
Jamboree in last week’s number of 


‘ 


passages in 


seen in 
about the 


of this is 
* Pow-wow ” 
the Scout. 

“* Remember, ‘ A Scout is Courteous.’ There will be hundreds 
of strangers there, and if you can do them a small good turn 
it will tell them more than any book can do that the Scout 
is a gentleman. So be on the look-out all the time to do good 
turns to people.” 

A principal impression produced by the Jamborce is that 
Jeneral 3saden-Powell has made It was 
a tremendous inspiration. Usefulness as its 
unadorned utilitarian aspect, is not attractive to the human boy. 
It was easy enough, no doubt, to get him to march and counter- 
march to the sound of the pipe and drum, to play the Indian 
brave, to wriggle through the bracken after a wily foe, to make 
a camp fire, to blow a bugle, to eat his dinner out of a tin in a 
field instead of round the dinner table at home. And for tho 
sake of all these delights he would contentedly put up with a 
little discipline. But it was another matter to make him see 


usefulness romantic. 
usefulness, in 
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any glory in mending boots or washing a shirt, in thawing 
frozen pipes or repairing a basket-chair, or in any one of the 
ordinarily prosaic jobs of the handyman. There are boys, 
of course—many of them—who would like nothing better 
than to mend a pair of boots or thaw pipes, whitewash a ceiling 
or even cook an Irish stew if they could do these things in their 
own way without the tiresome supervision of anxious elders. 
An Irish stew might be a mighty adventure under the right 
conditions, and anyone with half an ounce of imagination can 
picture the ecstasy of the whitewashing. 

Boys love adventure ; they have no particular love of being 
useful. ‘‘ Helping mother” is no doubt an estimable thing, 
but despite the example of blameless little boys in books, the 
real boy does not delight in it as such. Duty is a splendid 
thing, but even grown-ups frequently have to call it by some other 
name to make it attractive. We form ourselves into all sorts 
of associations and committees, brotherhoods and bands with 
a multitude of insignia and pages of formulaeto carry us through 
the routine of life. Even our strongest instincts need some 
camouflage. We had a striking example only the other day when 
our statesmen told us that men could not be induced to join 


the fighting forces unless they could wear scarlet coats. Ritual 
is one of man’s greatest discoveries and inspirations, If we 


who are mature and therefore, presumably, wise in experience, 
need these things, it is not surprising that boys need them even 
more. What is surprising is that the truth has not been applied 
before on the grand scale. Wise parents, of course, have 
recognized it long ago. Down the ages no doubt many and 
wondrous have been the shifts and inventions by which they 
have induced the reluctant little human to take up his duties 
gladly. But the wise parents are few and the foolish many, 
foolish in ignorance or austerity, and it was a happy day for 
youth when General Baden-Powell embodied the wisdom of 
the ages and combined adventure with usefulness. 

Among the edifying books for the young, popular some twenty 
years ago, was a story which showed how a little girl curbed 
her naughty temper. She had three boxes, one empty, one 
holding blue beads and one holding white beads. At the end 
of each day she reflected upon her past behaviour, and for 
each naughty thing she said or done she put a blue bead into 
the empty box, and for each good thing a white bead. On 
some days there was a distressing preponderance of blue; 
on others there was a dazzling white record of a blameless 
day. The method was a good one for a strong-minded 
child whe could do without appreciation, for the ritual 
was conducted in solitude. Perhaps many little girls 
could pursue it satisfactorily, but we are sure that for the 
human boy the method of the Scouts is much better. It is 
inspired by esprit de corps. If he, so to speak, overloads 
his box with naughty blue beads, he cannot tell himself that, 
after all, nobody need know. The whole troop suffers from 
the disgrace of one bad Scout. He is thus early taught the force 
of example and the sense of responsibility. But the zealous 
Seout can win more even than the appreciation of his team. 
Every branch has its badge for proficiency, the cook no less 
than the pathfinder, the carpenter no less than the star-man. 
Imagination has played a noble part in the designing and 
colouring of these badges, and the Scout who can cover hissleeve 
with them—and we noted many such at Olympia—is not only 
® proud but a gorgeous and beautiful being. 

In that same spirited ‘* Pow-wow ” the Chief Scout puts this 
very clearly :— 

‘**T want every Scout who is going to the Jamboree to reinember 
that he is going to be one.of the performers there. 

You may say: ‘No, not me—I’m not going into the arena. 
I’m only going to look on.’ Yes, but there will be other people 
looking at you all the same, and from what you do and the way 
you carry on they will be likely to judge of what all Scouts are 
like. So you will be on show and on duty. 

We know that we are expected to be smart, upright fellows, 
clean and alert, Being Prepared for any job at any moment. 
Well, you can carry out that. idea all right—at any rate most of 
you can, but there is just the occasional rotter who doesn’t, 
and he is the one who will probably catch the eye of someone 
looking on and will let the rest of you down. 

If he goes slouching about in dirty, untidy uniform, sucking 
an orange or chewing gum, or if he goes tearing about bumping 
against people with his pole and playing the ass, the onlocker 
will say, ‘Oh! I don’t think much of Scouts. ‘They are a slack 
lot.’ ” 

Naturally a festivel inspired by such a movement was bound 
to be joyous. The Jamboree was as jolly as its name. It was 
a spree of good fellowship. It was a super “ pow-wow "— 








a wondrous development from the feasts of those whom the Boy 
Scout insists on regarding as his legitimate founders, the Red 
Indians. Balloons of all colours hung in the air; bands were 
continually playing—now the skirl of the pipes, now the shout 
of the bugles, now the full melody of the massed Scout band 
as it paraded the arena. In Handyman’s Row, Scouts were 
to be seen at work at their handicrafts or displaying ingenious 
electric toys, artistic ironwork or quaint painted wooden utensils, 
Scouts representing twenty-one different nationalities and 
innumerable counties, towns and even villages in the United 


Kingdom thronged the galleries, stairways and alleys, 
and appeared to be swarming on roof and girders. Olympia 


glowed with colour, for every corps from whatever country 
seems to have its own peculiar ribbons and buttons and 
scarves. Dark-eyed Spaniards rubbed shoulders with the 
blue-eyed and blue-jerseyed boys from Sweden; sunburnt 
Scouts from the new kingdom of Czecho-Slovakia mingled 


with a group of boys from some Wesleyan chapel in 
Slocum-by-Mudford or a _ sturdy kilted band from the 
North of Scotland. Wolf-Cubs in charge of demure 


Cub-masters sat at basket-weaving or mat-making or went 
through various exercises on a mock village green watched by 
admiring relatives. Cubs in battalions gathered together for 
that great moment when at the cry of one little cub lost in the 
great arena they should rush in from rocky pass and winding 
pathway to gather round the Wolf and send up the Great Howl. 
In the arena itself every type of sport and branch of Scout work 
was represented. It was delightful to see in the international 
tugs-of-war how well the sporting spirit has been inculeated. At 
the close of each contest the teams would each shout their 
peculiar cry—an education in war-cries—and the winners and 
losers would rush to shake hands in the most approved style of 
British playing fields. Scouts were shown rescuing miners from 
a Welsh coal-pit ; saving people from a burning house—giving 
first aid, with here and there the right touch of fooling to cause 
merriment ; the injured man had a huge nose, or the timid 
old woman in the yellow dressing-gown and pink night-cap 
refused to jump into a blanket! Swedish boys, playing one 
of their national games; boys from all countries showing 
their form in physical drill; boys from Scotland giving 
a representation of a Highland meeting. Many 
of the items were taking place simultaneously, and_ it 
was noticeable how each group of did their bit 
regardless of other groups or the particular regard of 
the vast audience. It requires self-efflacement to 
merely an item in so large a spectacle, and never to know 
whether that burst of applause was for you or the other fellow. 
The vanity of man yearns for recognition. But at the Jamboree 
the boys wrestled or jumped or ran or rescued miners or ran up 
tents or tugged a rope with the sole satisfaction of doing their 
bit. That this should be so and that all the bits were done so 
well is,-we think, the best representation of the Scout movement 
that could be devised. 

The Jamboree has been described over and over again as 
Youth’s League of Nations; the International Brotherhood 
of Youth and other happy phrases. As the Grand Procession 
of Scouts wound through the arena, each group with its national 
flag, the ideal of an international good fellowship seemed easy 
of realization. Of course, this youthful League of Nations 
is as yet not more complete than its famous, and at the moment, 
somewhat shadowy namesake. The world has still some 
distance to go to achieve its true League. But every effort 
to bring nations together is a help to this end. It is at this 
moment when the world longs for peace that these fraternizations 
are so welcome. The object of the Boy Scouts is to do a good 
turn for someone. Perhaps by this Jamboree they have done 
the grandest turn of their career—they have helped the world 
one step nearer to a better understanding. 


sports 
boys 


become 





CHEAP TRAVEL. 
LL our minds have been turned for weeks past upon 
travel and its expense. Never, 
Bradshaw was first published has so much been thought about 
the matter. Yet howcheap travel still is compared to with what it 


We SUpPpPGseg@ since 


was in the time of our great-grandmothers! Bradshaw has, in 
sense, revolutionized life for us all, yet private life in the country 
has not changed much since the days of Miss Austen 
so far as the social world with which she dealt is concerned. 
We read her without any sense that we are reading a historical 
novel, partly perhaps because she never describes cither a dress 
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or @ journey or a day’s work with any minuteness. We are 
conscious, of course, that her heroes and heroines wore very 
different clothes from those which we wear now, that they did not 
go from place to place by train, and habitually enjoyed a good 
deal more leisure than we do; otherwise they seem to belong 
to our age. In some ways her books are more modern than 
Dickens’s. He dwells so much and so often upon the most 
obvious difference between our day and his—the change in 
means of transport. 

it is impossible but that when journeys took so long to 
accomplish and were so fatiguing they should have been a 
constant subject of small-talk. Probably Miss Austen was 
bored by all these stories of the roed. Her heroines 
always arrive safely after uneventful though often very long 
cross-country journeys. ‘They say no more about them than 
people do now who get into a train and read a book or doze till 
they arrive at their destination. In those days what we now 
think a short journey was a long one. People thought twice 
before they went out to stay and three times before they came 
home again. We are aghast at the possibility of having to 
pay twopence a mile to obtain a change of sce they paid 
from a shilling to cighteenpence minus hotel bills, and marvelled 
at the modern improvements which had made the roads passable 
and more or less safe. We chafe if on a long journey we do not 
cover from forty to fifty miles an hour; they thought that to 
go seventy-one miles from London to Southampton in nine 
hours was very good going indeed. Obviously we do well to 
be alarmed at the increase in railway fares, because we know 
that trade depends now upon means of transport, and health 
depends to a great extent upon the cheapness of suburban traffic. 
But putting aside these public aspects of the question, would it 
matter very much if for private pleasure we travelled a little 
less cheaply ? There is a good deal to be said on both sides of 
the question, even if we look at the near past only in that flatter- 
ing mirror which the greatest of our women novelists holds up 
to us. Families and friends were often completely separated 
by what seem te us short distances. "When Mr. D’Arcy remarked 
that a married daughter living within fifty miles of ber parents 
could hardly be regarded as entirely cut off from them, Elizabeth 
was astonished, and was inclined to consider the observation 
as the boasting exaggeration of a man of wealth. Mr. John 
Knightley, belonging to the landowning class, “rising in his 
and occupying a house in Brunswick Square, 
his father-in-law for that he 
family to sea-air at some 
salitbrious Southend. For his wife and 
children he explains, afford a longer journey, 
and his wife hastens to assure her father that they have all 
greatly enjoyed their seaside visit and found the mud “ hardly 
aily inconvenience.” Emma herself had never seen the sea at 
all. Five weeks was considered in those days too short a time 
in which to undertake a tour in the Lake district. Elizabeth 
Bennett's aunt and uncle who reside in Gracechurch Street feel 
that they cannot undertake for pleasure a journey so hurried. 
No clairvoyant of the day had foreseen our time-tables. All the 
same, there were books, and very entertaining books, in which 
to “look up” journeys. Carey’s and Patterson’s Roads still 
fill their readers with an intense desire to set off in a motor-car 
under the wise and detailed direction of these marvellous guides, 
who produced what we may call word-maps of the length and 
breadth of England. Elizabeth was horribly disappointed 
when the projected tour was abandoned. Possibly she had 
followed in imagination the whole road with the assistance of 
Patterson, and pictured to herself all the towns she would pass 
through and all the gentlemen’s seats she would pass by, all 
> which she would 
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cannot, he 
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the “ bold and appalling singularities of nature 
descry from the various eminences as, with Patterson in her hand, 
she approached the wild places of North England. It is sur- 
prising to read that in the year 1793 nofewer than 1,540 pleasure- 
seckers passed through Keswick alone. Elizabeth’s aunt and 
uncle, when they projected their tour, had no intention of 
accomplishing even the dullest part of their journey in the fewest 
hours possible. Patterson does not encourage any one to make 
haste. Obviously he expects those for whom he writes to pass 
several days as well as nights away from post-chaise or coach. 
He wants them to see the neighbourhood, what he called “ the 
coups @oeil,” and also what we call the ‘‘ show places.” He (or 
his last editor, Mogg) takes immense pleasure in describing the 
palaces of the great, especially if they are new. He loves to 


moralize upon the metamorphoses worked by man in the 





improvement of nature, and the “‘ wonderful effects that affluence, 
guided by discretion, is capable of achieving in districts which 
appear positively to forbid the operations of art.” “A blackand 
repulsive heath overrun by rabbits, a spot at one time deemed 
undesirable even by the sordid classes of society,” is made to 
blossom into the gardens of a great house, a house whose 
“ arrangements embrace the very dissonant qualities of grandeur 
and comfort,” and where everything “ breathes the essence of 
taste and the soul of magnificence.” Castles once offering to 
the eye only “a beautiful remain tastefully ornamented with 
ivy” are turned once more into dwelling-houses. As much 
modernizing as possible is always desirable in the eyes of Patter- 
son, and here Miss Austen may be said to be in agreement with 
him. She always pokes a little fun at the worship of “ anti- 
quities ” already beginning in her day, though we cannot imagine 
her saying of Warwick Castle that its exterior was “ chiefly 
calculated to excite ideas of chivalrous hardihood and un- 
polished baronial pride.” She liked, however, just as Patterson 
liked, to see to what extent in new building “ the great errors 
of antiquity had been avoided.” She takes a pleasure in showing 
her readers over Northanger Abbey, not because it was once a 
Gothic convent, but because it is (in her pages) a particularly 
comfortable country mansion. 

Is modern travelling to the travelling of Miss Austen’s day 
as Patterson’s Roads is to Bradshaw ? While we hold the former 
book in our hands, we cannot shake off the ridiculous delusion— 
How delightful it must have been to set forth in a coach-and-four 
from London when Hampstead was a beautiful village and the 
‘Elephant and Castle’ stood on the verge of Surrey fields! A 
hundred years ago none of the Midland towns had attained to a 
tenth part of their present ugliness. The changes which they had 
already undergone were still honestly regarded as “ improve- 
ments.” Birmingham, we are told, has grown from an insig- 
nificant village to a fine town, with ‘assembly rooms, public 
libraries, a philosophical society, and a prison.” All these 
public benefits may be traced to the “ manufacture of those 
embellishments of luxury which may be termed the playthings 
of elegant habit.” Brummagem! How the watering-places, 
too, have altered in aspect, the resorts of ‘ opulent invalids ” 
and of pleasure-seekers! Bath is bigger, but is not intrinsical!; 
changed. Brighton we hardly know. 
able, but ‘ until lately it had but one church,” so that “* few 
of the inhabitants belonging to the established religion could 
attend divine worship.” This defect has indeed been amply 
rectified ; and if Brighton is as frivolous as ever, it is not for 
want of the means of public worship. 


Already it was fashion- 


With a sigh we lay the book down and turn to the news- 
papers to study the gloomy prospect of prohibitive railwa; 
fares. Will Bradshaw ever be a mere record of a pastime 
as Patierson is now ? 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 


a 

BOLSHEVISM AND 

{To tHE EpiToR OF THE 

Sir,—In my last letter I referred to the unparalleled 
depreciation which has occurred in high-class investment 
securities over a long period of years, and even at the present 
moment, despite the fact that British funds and other 
investment stocks give yields which at one time would 
have been regarded as most attractive, interest on the 
Stock Exchange chiefly centres in such speculative markets 
as Oil shares and Mining issues. As regards the former ol 
these markets, the huge profits secured during recent years 
through appreciation in share values has brought popu- 
larity to this section of the Stock Exchange, while in the 
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| case of South African gold shares the present buying is 


simply based upon the fact that each fall in the American 
exchange raises automatically the selling price of gold, 
and consequently the profits of the gold mines. In spite, 
however, of the possibilities attaching to both ef these 
departments, the fact of their highly speculative character 
remains unaltered, and I have only referred to them at 
the beginning of this letter because the dact that they 
should command chief attention at the present time, 
notwithstanding the low level of high-class securities, is a 
circumstance charged with considerable significance. 

To express the matter quite bluntly, the fact is that 
the confidence of the investor has been shaken, if not 
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shattered, by two aspects of modern government which 
afiect the very foundations of security both of property 
and investments. A contemplation of the present situation 
in Ireland, a remembrance of the coquetting by the 
Government for years past with the forces making for 
disorder, and now the complete failure to establish order 
and protect either lives or property in that country, is 
something which it is impossible to ignore. Moreover, 
the impression produced is the deeper because just 
as principles of sound government in Ireland have ben 
sacrificed to political expediency, so there are the same 
signs in this country of a pandering to the demands of 
labour that may yet produce a situation with which it 
will be difficult te cope. In brief, the Government over 
a long series of years has steadily allowed liberty to 
degenerate into licence, until it is felt that nothing but the 
re-establishment of sound and firm government can avert 
something approaching to a revolutionary movement. 

I should not be presenting a complete view of the City’s 
present attitude towards the general situation if I did not 
speak thus plainly with regard to its political and social 
aspects. Inasmuch, however, as these symptoms are fully 
recognized and are constantly dealt with by the Spectator, 
1 will now simply refer to the other cause of the shattering 
ef confidence of the investor—namely, the failure of the 
Government to recognize the imperative need for immediate 
and drastic economy in public expenditure. I referred 
recently in your columns to an important ma iifesto on this 
question of national economy signed by such representative 
men as Lord Askwith, Lord Cowdray, Lord Emmott, Lord 
Inchcape, and Lord Salisbury, and it is satisfactory to note 
that this movement has now assumed the practical shape 
of the establishment of a union entitled the People’s Union 
for Economy. This union, of which Mr. G, Locker- 
Lampson is the moving spirit, has during the past week 
issued another manifesto indicating some of the main 
directions in which it is considered economies might be 
instantly effected, and I believe there is every intention on 
the part of the Union to conduct an active campaign of 
propaganda throughout the constituencies, while it is 
believed that it will be prepared during elections to see 
that the question of economy takes a foremost place in the 
candidate's programme. 

In business circles it is regarded as one of the most 
unfavourable points in the situation that Ministers them- 
selves should be so quick to resent the criticism of the com- 
munity with regard to national expenditure. The Select 
Committee on National Expenditure has performed in- 
valuable service by the way in which it has discharged its 
thankless task of revealing wastage in this or that direction, 
yet even towards this Committee a hostile attitude on 
the part of the Government is frequently noticcable 
Utterly regardless of the country’s plight, Ministers seem 
perfectly content to point to the fact that after two years 
of peace public expenditure has been materially reduced 
from the war period, scant regard being given to the essential 
fact that the estimated outlay for the present year is 
£1,250,000,000, as compared with only 200 millions in the 
year preceding the war. 

As regards the directions in which it is considered 
economies should instantly be effected, the manif.sto I 
have referred to emphasizes the huge outlays which are 
still proceeding in Mesopotamia and Persia, while stress is 
laid upon the necessity for abolishing unnecessary Govern- 
ment departments, and for discontinuing any kind of State 
control of industries. As was perhaps to be expected in 
any semi-political movement, the manifesto deals a little 
tenderly with the question of social reform, but it is satis- 
factory to note that the leaders of the movement, while 
stating their determination in every possible way to further 
the cause of social reform, do not hesitate to maintain that :— 

“In the circumstances of the time we are forced to the con- 
clusion that measures must be scrutinised not merely in respect 
of their intrinsic merits, but also in regard to any additional 
etrain they will impose upon the financial resources of the 
country. It must be remembered that any such strain reacts 
upon the whole of the community. The Government have failed 
to give effect to the cardinal principle that a nation must cut its 
coat according to its cloth. Unless this is realized, no people can 
prosper for long, and it is to avoid future suffering that we urge 


the Electorate to give us their support and to press these views 
upon their representatives.” 


Meanwhile there is one important aspect of extravagance 








in pubiic expenditure which business. men in the City are 
convinced is insufficiently noticed. Most people can see the 
efiect of umnecessary and wasteful expenditure upon the 
national balance-sheet, and subsequently upon the tax- 
payer, but as a matter of fact the matter goes much deeper, 
and its evil effects are of a much wider influence than is 
discernible from the national accounts. The truth is that 
for years the Government has set the pace in ev rything 
that makes for unproductive expenditure, and the sums 
disbursed by the Exchequer, while they do little to add to 
productive capacity—indeed, they check it by withdrawing 
labour from productive channels —greatly increase the 
demands for consumption by adding to the wages bill and 
by producing every form of harmful inflation. It can 
readily be admitted that at a certain stage this lavish 
spending by the Government was unavoidable by reason of 
the war ; but, as I showed in my letter last week, the spend- 
ing mania was apparent long before 1914, and its presence is 
plainly visible to-day. Business men do not hesitate to 
assert that if not checked in time, this prodigality in 
Government expenditure may in itself lead to something 
akin to revolution, although some part of the expenditure 
such as that, for instance, applicable to doles and so 
forth—1may actually be intended to prevent the occurrence 
of that event. 

But what are the main facts of the case? The whole 
community, naturally enough, desires a maintenance of 
the present standards of comfort in living and, if possible, 
even some improvement in that direction. It is imvossible, 
however, for that desire to be permanently and salely 
attained save through the actual creation of new wealth 
by the practice both of economy and increased industry. 
So long as the Government, by its own huge outlays, 
diverts both labour and money from their true function of 
producing fresh wealth, and so long as it supports labour 
in a course which it knows perfectly well to be inconsistent 
with the real facts of the situation and the urgent require- 
ments of the case, we can have no improvement in the 
financial and economic position of the country. On 
the contrary, matters must get worse rather than better. 
And to-day the financial and economic conditions are so 
linked with social and political developments that it is 
small wonder that the City should be gravely concerned 
with regard to the trend of events. 

Although fully recognizing the arduous character of the 
task, I find that on the whole most business men are inclined 
strongly to favour a great campaign throughout the 
country on the whole question of national economy, not 
simply as expressed by Exchequer expenditure, but also 
by means of consumption and industrial output. In- 
deed, some surprise is felt that the National Savings 
Association, which did much good work during the war, 
should not be displaying greater activity at the present 
time in addressing itself to such a campaign. Of one thing 
there can be no question—namely, that unless, by means of 
an educative campaign conducted by the National Savings 
Association or by the People’s Union for Economy, the 
nation is aroused in time to an apprehension of the 
immediate need for economy in national and individual 
expenditure, accompanied by increased output, all the 
forces making for Bolshevism will be stimulated to a degree 
which may threaten the gravest disasters—I am, Sir, 








yours faithfully, ONLOOKER. 
The City, August Ath. 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


——»——. 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 

THE CONDITION OF IRELAND. 
{To tHe Epitor oF tHe “ Specrator.”’} 

Sir,—-At the recent Assizes the judges, finding that hardly any 
jurymen attended, and that consequently in many towas 
no trials could take place, reprimanded the absent jurors 
severely and fined them heavily. It is easy for a judge to take 
that line; his life is safe, as he is guarded by eoldiers an1 
policemen, and his salary is secure. But is it fair? The jurors 
are men of business, living in the locality; they have been 
warned by the Republican Government (the only Government 
which has any vitality in Ireland) not to attend; they know 
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that if they disobey the order they will certainly be boycotted 
and ruined, and probably murdered. Can the obligation im- 
posed on men to serve on juries apply to such a state of affairs? 
Even if they pay the fines they will not be free from further 
trouble, for the Republican Government have issued notices 
forbidding jurors to pay, and warning them that disobeying 
the orders of the Republican Government will involve severer 
penalties than disobeying the orders of the English Government 
ever did. Nor does the matter end there. The English Govern- 
ment have announced their intention to pass the Home Rule 
Bill; consequently before another year is over the Republican 
majority will be placed in power and free to enforce the orders 
they have already issued, and te punish those who have 
disobeyed them. I see also that horror was expressed in the 
House of Commons when it was announced that the body of 
Colonel Smyth had to be taken by a military motor as no hearse 
could be obtained. There again, I ask, is it fair to blame the 
undertakers? A few days ago at Skibbereen, Co. Kerry, an 
undertaker supplied a hearse for the funeral of Constable 
Carey, who had been murdered at Tuam. A party of Repub- 
lican soldiers met him when returning, seized the hearse and 
burnt it. 

Will people in England ever realize the actual state of affairs 
in this country? They seem to go on imagining that there is a 
Jarge mass of “moderate men” in Ireland who have only to 
come forward and crush the handful of extremists on both 
cides, and that then the country will be perfectly satisfied with 
come form of Home Rule, the Ulstermen giving up their claim 
to self-determination and the rest of the country dropping their 
demand for a Republic. The fact is there are not, and there 
have not been for the last half-century, any “ moderate men” 
in Ireland, in the sense of men who think that there is any 
permanent settlement possible except either the Unicn or 
separation. Every one of the Nationalist leaders of former 
times confessed openly, in Ireland and America, that separa- 


tion was his object, and that he merely aimed at Home 


Rule as a stepping-stone towards it. The same _ party 
now consider that they can attain their ultimate object 
more rapidly by demanding separation immediately; and 
the Unionists know this perfectly well. Nothing can 
show this more clearly than the so-called ‘‘ Dominion 
Home Rule League.” Sir Horace Plunkett has formed 
it, and made himself President. Anxious to regain the 


influence he once possessed, but has now completely lest, he has 
swallowed practically all the views of De Valera’s party; th» 
Dominicn Home Rule which he advocates is essentially Repub- 
liean, except that he wishes to keep up a shadowy connexion 
between Ireland and the British Empire. Yet for all that 
the Dominion Home Rule League is a dismal failure. It can- 
not win a seat at any election, Parliamentary or local, whilst 
the Republican party sweep the board; it cannot hold a meeting 
of any size, whilst vast Republican gatherings take place every 
week in every town throughout the country; it cannot run a 
daily newspaper, whereas all the local papers which once were 
Redmondite are now flourishing as Republican organs. 


The whole force of the Roman Catholic Church is thrown on 
the side of Republicanism. Archbishop Mannix has not yet 
arrived; but Dr. Barry, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Hobart, who has come home on a visit, has been given a 
public reception at Midleton, Co. Cork; and in his speech 
he said that he saluted the tricolour flag of the Irish Republic. 
He gave the Irish Republic his blessing and good wishes, and 
added that there were now in America two distinguished men 
for whose removal the English Government would pay thousands 
of pounds— Archbishop Mannix and President De Valera. 
People in England were surprised to hear that Cardinal 
Logue and the other Bishops had stocd on the steps of St. 
Peter's whilst the students of the Irish College sang the Repub- 
lican song, and afterwards went to a reception held by the 


Irish Republican Ambassador. To those who live in Ireland 


it caused no surprise whatever. It is true that several 
of the Bishops have denounced some of the recent 
murders. But to estimate the force of these denun- 


ciations one must examine the circumstances. The ‘“‘ Competent 
Military Authority of the Irish Republican Army ” have from 
time to time issued Proclamations declaring certain districts 
to he military areas within which all policemen and British 
soldiers are to be shot, and numbers are shot accordingly. A 
denunciation to be of any value must be a denunciation not 
the actual perpetrators of the outrages but of the 
army whose competent military authority issues the orders. 
Yet Republican meetings are being held every Sunday in various 
country towns at which all the young men of the district are 
urged to join the army (it is even suggested that the army 
should be supported out of the rates and that service should 
be made compulsory); and priests attend these meetings and 
make violent speeches. If the clerical leaders were to expend 
on the sioppage of the outrages a tenth part of the energy 


merely of 





which two years ago they expended on thwarting conscription 
the outrages would have ceased ere this. 

The establishment of Republican courts is going on all over 
the country. English politicians justify them on the ground 
that they are merely arbitration courts, and therefore as legal 
as arbitrations held in England under the authority of the law. 
But such a view is absurd. The so-called arbitration courts 
are a rival to the existing Supreme Court, and derive their 
authority from the Republican Government. They exercise 
criminal jurisdiction as well as civil; offenders are arrested by 
Republican soldiers, taken before the court, tried, and sentenced 
to fines, imprisonment and banishment. At least one County 
Council (and probably more) has notified that ratepayers in 
default will be proceeded against in the Republican Court. 
And all over the country priests are taking an active part in 
the establishment of these courts, and preside over them when 
they are set up. 

Cattle-driving—that is, driving off the cattle and smashing 
the fences of unpopular farmers again and again until the 
unfortunate men, finding that they are ruined, consent to aban- 
don their farms and leave the country—is regarded as an 
offence against what is supposed to be the law. Yet at a meet- 
ing of the Sinn Fein Executive for the County Roscommon it 
was formally announced that cattle-driving is a part of the 


Republican policy, and a priest made a vehement spceci 
urging the young men to be up and doing so that by 
the end of this year there will net be a_ beast left 
on any farm of 500 acres throughout the country; the 
smaller farms are to be attacked later on. The position 
with regard to compensation for outrages is peculiar. By 


the existing law any one who has suffered malicious 
injury to person or property may apply to the County 
Court, and the judge can award compensation and direct that 
it shall be levied on the county or district. Hitherto the 
County Councils have opposed these claims in the interest of 
the ratepayers. Since murder, arson, and other outrages have 
become common the claims for compensation have increased to 
an enormous figure. In some cases the priests, and in others 
the Republican Government, have warned people not to apply 
for compensation; and consequently mary sufferers, knowing 
what such warnings mean, have either withdrawn their claims 
or refrained from lodging them. Nevertheless, there are a very 
large number, and the judges go on awarding compensation ; 
but the County Councils have ceased to oppose the claims, 
because the sums now being awarded cannot be levied until 
next year; and as the Republic will then be in power, not one 
of them will be paid. 

Such is the alarming state of things. And the remedies pro- 
posed are still more extraordinary. The suggestion of the 
English Labour party, put into plain language, is that England 
should admit that she is at war with the Irish Republic, confess 
that she has been beaten, and humbly sue for an armistice. 
This armistice is to be of a humiliating kind; for England is to 
withdraw her forces beyond the sea, whilst the Republican army 
is to remain in possession, only undertaking not to perform acts 
of war during the armistice. Then Ireland—not England—is 
to decide on the terms of peace, to which England is to he 
bound to agree. Those who live in Ireland know quite well 
what the terms must be: England will have to recognize the 
Republic, and send troops to Ireland to shoot down the heretics 
in the North, so that the Clerico-Bolshevik Republic may he 
supreme. Then another idea is put forward. It 
suggested by some English papers that they have privata 
reasons for believing that the Sinn Fein leaders are alarmed 
at the number of outrages committed by their own army, and 
would be willing to consent to a compromise, which must con- 
sist in not merely the existing Home Rule Bill, but 
further concessions to Sinn Fein. So we are told by one party 
that we must take the word of che Sinn Fein leaders that they 
will stop outrages if the British troops are withdrawn; ani 
by another that those leaders cannot stop the outrages now, 
though they would like to do so. And all the while the leaders 
themselves declare that they will enter into no negotiations 
with the English Government except on the basis of being 
already an independent nation.—I am, Sir, &c., 


is gravely 


some 


Unionist. 





RADICALISM AND SINN FEIN. 

(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectaton.’’] 
Sir,—It were idle indeed to lock for lively sympathy from the 
idealist Radical Press for outrage and injury inflicted on our 
countrymen in Ireland. No explicit attempt, indeed, is made 
to whitewash the barefaced criminality of Sinn Fein, as wa3 
done for the Land League in the famous “ Not Guilty ” leading 
article. But crime is represented en bloc as a calamity natur- 
ally following on any attempt to enforce Government or assert 
the law. The influential organ which preaches counsels too 
good for humanity out of the profits of a “ gambling hel!,” 
which (on perfectly impessible grounds) opposed all war, which 
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on the most sordid and contemptible of pleas failed to dissuade 
the nation from its last heroic effort, persistently discourages 
every exercise of “ militarist” energy where it is most obviously 
indispensable, as witness the heading of to-day’s (August Ist) 
issue—not a word of honest indignation at the continued mas- 
sacres of innocent servants of the Crown, but— Government 
Policy of Repression.” Think of that! No sympathy, no 
tenderness towards organized ruffianism and murder, but chilly 
unfeeling Repression. 

Would to God, many of us are exclaiming, that some of the 
repression could be applied to those whose cowardly weakness 
darkens counsel, and hugs a nominal pacifieism which is worse 
than overt war!—I am, Sir, &., Unionist. 





MESOPOTAMIA. 
[To rae Eprror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—You have most clearly indicated the outlines of the only 
policy which can relieve us of the heavy burdens entailed by a 
military occupation of Mesopotamia and hold out the prospect 
of restoring the prosperity of a blighted land. As I pointed out 
in the House of Lords, we have a model in the Federated Malay 
States which, under native Rule, but with British guidance, 
has attained wonderful prosperity. The principal States are 
all governed by hereditary Sultans with British residents by 
their side, and a Federal Council, over which the Governor of 
the Straits Settlements presides, deals with matters common 
to all the States. The population is less homogeneous than 
that of Mesopotamia because of the large influx of Chinese; 
hut geographically the isolation of Malaya is an evident advan- 
tage. Our recent troubles in Mesopotamia are mainly due to 
Turkish and Bolshevik propaganda, and Arabs, like Indians, 
are easily excited by wild falsehoods. If a capable Arab head 
of each of the three villayets can be found I think that this 
would be preferable to a completely centralized Government, 
and a Federal Council with a member of the Sheriffian family at 
its head would, I suggested, provide a suitable form of Govern- 
ment on the Malayan pattern. It is essential in the interests «¢ 
the people that the resources of Mesopotamia should be de- 
veloped, and the world has need of the grain, cotton and oil, 
which await orderly government, and the engineer whose ser- 
vices can be as beneficial as they have been in Egypt. I agree 
with Colonel Lawrence that an Arab force should be recruited 
without delay; but military organization is a Western business, 
and I cannot conceive that “ two divisions ””—as we understand 
the term—composed of Arabs “from the senior divisional 
general to the junior private” would be other than a public 
danger in present circumstances. 

The work already done by our young officers in Mesopotamia 
is vastly to their credit; but, in the absence of any clear policy, 
their efforts in the direction of efficiency may have been resented. 
astern peoples have an inherited dislike of efficiency wherever 
it seems to interfere with their cherished customs and to enforce 
a rate of progress which they do not desire. In India we have 
the ourious paradox of a little denationalized intelligentsia, 
which proclaims that we are not sufficiently efficient, and 250 
million simple agriculturists who intensely dislike change. The 
problem of Mesopotamia consists in finding men of exactly the 
right type possessing, like Colonel Lawrence, real sympathy 
with and understanding of the Arab character. Not many are 
needed, but the selection must be based on qualities of heart 
rather than of head. In the East at least, as Colonel Lawrence 
says, “the art of government wants more character than 
brains.”—I am, Sir, &c., SYDENHAM. 





THE FATE OF INDIA. 
{To rue Eprror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 
5in,—May I, as an Anglo-Indian, and a descendant of the 
Lawrences, proffer my heartfelt thanks and admiration for your 
courageous handling of Mr. Montagu and the entire Indian 
situation, which grows more dangerous and disastrous with 
every month that he remains in office? I only hope that you 
and those few editors who have been equally courageous will 
not let the matter reet till the desired end is achieved. The 
great need, of course, is to marshal a strong concensus of loyal 
Indian opinion—since Anglo-Indians and their interests are 
less than the dust under Mr. Montagu’s régime. The main 
diffeulty, as you recognize, lies in Asiatic unwillingness to 
criticize or oppose the powers that be. It is this which makes 
them so comparatively easy to govern. It also makes them 
easy to intimidate; a very grave danger at the moment, as 
proved by recent letters in the Morning Post from Colonel 
Frank Johnson and Lord Sydenham. Colonel Johnson's account 
of the concerted persecution and social ostracism of all loyal 
Indians in the Punjab towns is as grave as any news that has 
yet come to hand. Can no Member of Parliament be found 
to hearten them by championship, and to ask what measures 
are being taken to protect them by the Government, in whose 








cause they are suffering miseries and indignities to which the 
Oriental is peculiarly sensitive? 

Much outery is made over the shooting of a few hundred 
rebels; but the persecution by rebels of many thousands of the 
King’s harmless and loyal swhjects is apparently no one’s con- 
cern. It is Ireland over again—the loyal sacrificed to the dis. 
loyal. The present Government, notoriously without a definite 
policy in matters of moment, is faithful to this one policy at 
least—the favouring of disloyal elements everywhere—a state 
of things so unnatural, so dangerous to the Empire, that i¢ 
goads the most unwilling into a suspicion that our rulers are 
not free agents (as many suspected during the war), but are; 
consciously or unconsciously, working out the will of that 
secret sinister force whose activities are everywhere and fro 
whom none seem safe. The ultimate result will be even worse 
in India than in Ireland if the trouble is not seotched in time, 
General Dyer saved one serious situation; but the end is not 
yet. The following injunction from a highly placed Indian 
(who occupies an important position in one of the Native 
States) deserves wide publicity. “‘ Do not dig your own graves, 
in which Indians themselves will have to be precipitated, 
Do not undo the great work of your own forefathers.” These 
words were in italics—and they deserve to be. We have read 
with horror of Bolshevik victims being made to dig their own 
graves. One is driven these days to wonder whether the 
British Empire—frankly detested by Bolshevism—is being 
“removed ” in the same cynical manner? If so, it seems high 
time to get rid of the gravediggers, among whom Mr. Montagu 
is not the least industrious. At the time of the Dyer debate it 
was put about—for obvious reasons—that if Mr. Montagu were 
removed we should be faced with a revolution in India. It 
would be nearer the truth to say that unless Mr. Montagu goes 
we may be faced with a revolution compared with which the 
splutter of agitation caused by his resignation would be as a 
chimney on fire to a whole building ablaze. The Lords’ Divi- 
sion on the Dyer motion—of which England may be proud— 
was deplored by the Times hecause it would “‘ bear evil fruit in 
India.”” But India is not entirely composed of Mr. Montagu’s 
friends! The division will certainly vex their righteous souls, 
but it will hearten every loyal Indian and Anglo-Indian 
throughout the Peninsula. A strong conservative Viceroy and 
Secretary of State (an Englishman) can alone save India—if 
applied in time. Otherwise—Mr. Lloyd George may yet go 
down to history as the man who won the Great War and flung 
away the British Empire—I am, Sir, &., A Lover or Inp1a. 





THE GORDON RIOTS AND THE AMRITSAR REBELLION. 
(To tHe Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’) 
Srr,—In the interesting comparison of your correspondent 
Mr. Bushnell under above heading in your issue of July 24th 
he makes a grave mistake as to the numbers of the rebels in 
the Jallianwalla Bagh. He first says “the 30,000 rebels at 
Amritsar murdered four white men,” &c. Six lines 
further on he makes the number at the Jallianwalla Bagh 
only 4,000. In view of the fact that those who were for 
Montagu v. Dyer in the Lords’ debate (as, for instance, the 
Lord Chancellor of England) stated that the numbers were 
from 15,000 to 20,000, and as General Dyer’s printed statement, 
p. 8, mentions the same high figures, I would respectfully 
ask where Mr. Bushnell got his smaller figures from? Lastly, 
it is interesting to note that, according to Lord Sinha, “the 
judgment of the Hunter Committee, of the Government of 
India, and of His Majesty’s Government was based, not on 
a single word of cross-examination,’”’ but on the “ statement 
carefully prepared on August 5th (by General Dyer) long befor 
the (Hunter) Committee sat,” &e. [Morning Post, July 20th). 
A little previously in the same speech Lord Sinha 
this same statement “the meagre report of General Dyer 
himself” [Morning Post, July 20th]. This is something 
quite new, and I would ask where is this “ meagre report” 
or “carefully prepared statement of August 5th (1919),” why 
has it not been published, and what is the object of His 
Majesty’s Government in issuing as a White Paper General 
Dyer’s statement of 1920, which could not affect the judgment 
against him, which, according to Lord Sinha, was a 
jugée ” in 1919?—I am, Sir, &c., J. H. E. Reto, Colonel. 
52 Sedlescombe Road South, St. Leonards-on-Sea, 
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TRADE UNION TYRANNY. 

{To THe Eprror or rae “ Spectaror.’’) 
Sir,—In your issue of July 24th you quoted remarks of ours 
relating to the hostility of certain Trade Unions to ex-Service 
men, and in your comments upon same your say: “ It may 
be well that the Ea-Service Man has written hastily and 
without foundation, and we hope sincerely that this is the 
ease,” and later you say, “ Here, as in so many cases, the 
maximum of publicity in regard to facts is what is wanted.” 
We now have pleasure in forwarding a copy of our issue of 
July 3ist in which you will find the very facts you call for. 
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Ye hope you will publish these, proving, as they do con- 
clusively, that the United Committee of Carpenters and Joiners 
are directly preventing the training and employment of 
ex-Service men in the building of wooden houses, and this in 
spite of there being a complete dearth of houses, and of there 
being a guarantee of employment to trainees for a period of ten 
years at the full rate of wages ruling in the district. Then 
we also have the cricket ball makers deciding that their 
industry is not suiled to the disabled, and so it goes on. 

Now, in taking up this question, we wish to make it quite 
clear that we have no hostility whatsoever towards trade 
unions as such. On the contrary, we give way to no one in 
the belief that the bulk of their members are, to use your 
own phrase, “sane and patriotic Englishmen.” But we are 
quite convinced that the extreme element in the labour _move- 
ment is doing its utmost to exploit these men, Take, for 
instance, what is now universally known amongst ex-Service 
men as “ The Back Pay Stunt,” which emanated from Mr. 
Outhwaite, and which takes the form of a demand that all 
who served shall draw from the date of their attestation the 
higher rates of pay recently introduced into the Services. Can 
anything be more utterly absurd? Obviously this is merely 
bait to draw the ex-Service man into their net, and to cover 
their own sins for having done exactly nothing during the 
war, or since, for those to whom they owe everything. In 
conclusion, we would ask permission to add that our brief is 
not only against the trade unions concerned. We are also 
quite convinced that a very large number of employers are also 
failing in their obligation. Why, for instance, is it the ex- 
ception and not the rule to find the seal of the King’s National 
Roll on any note paper—I have not seen it on a single sheet 
since my return to this country two months ago. Why is i« 
that only 383 of the 2,514 Public Bodies (excluding Parish 
Councils) in England and Wales are entitled to place their 
names on this roll, and that Scotland’s total is only thirty? 
Why is it that the Government, the Army and Navy Canteeu 
Board, Banks, Clubs, Insurance Companies, &c., are all still 
employing female lebour to the exclusion of those who have 
served? We can only suggest that the reason for these things 
will be found in the traditional lines which we publish eacu 
week on our title page, and which read as follows :— 

*“When troubles rise and the War is nigh, 
God and the Soldier is the cry; 
When War is o’er and the troubles righted, 
God is forgotten and the Soldier slighted.” 
The above lines best explain why the policy of our paper is 
* That we stand united.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Henry Hl. C. Bary, Captain. 

[In the case cited, Messrs. W. Thomas and Sons, timber 
importers, of Wrexham, having many orders for wooden 
houses, applied to the United Committee of Carpenters’ 
and Joiners’ Society for ‘ permission to employ unskilled 
labour in the manufacture of the various sections required,” 
pointing out that this was “ only partly skilled work and, in 
constant repetition, could be done by a fairly intelligent man 
after a few days’ training.” They proposed to employ ex- 
Service men only, paying them at the full rate of wages current 
in the district. They expressed their confident belief that the 
Union would agree, in view of the scarcity of houses. The 
Union, however, thought otherwise. The local secretary had 
to inform Messrs. Thomas on June 27th last that the Executive 
Councils “‘ absolutely forbid us to grant this privilege to any 
firm.” Messrs Thomas attribute this refusal to the Union’s 
belief that any increase in the number of trained or partly 
trained carpenters and joiners will make for unemployment 
in the trade. Spectator. ] 





EX-SERVICE MEN IN 1660. 
[To tHE Epiror or tHE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—In the History of the British Army, by the Hon, J. W. 
Fortescue, Vol. i., Book iv., Chap. i., I find the following passage 
dealing with the disbandment of the New Model Army at the 
Restoration in 1660 :— 

“An Act copied from an Ordinance of the Commonwealth 
was passed to enable discharged soldiers to engage in trades 
without preliminary apprenticeship, and thus to facilitaie 
their return to civil life.” 

Why should not the Act of 1660 be put into force or re-enacted 
mutatis mutandis in 1920?—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. Muirueap Lite. 

40 Seymour Street, Marble Arch, W. 1. 





SOCIALISM AND MARRIAGE. 
[To THe Epiton or THe ‘“ Specrator.’’) 
Srr,—Mr. Thomas Anderson, editor of the Red Dawn, gives in 
your issue of July 24th what purports to be a very frank, uncom- 
promising exposition of the Socialist programme. Both in the 
Spectator, however, and in the Scotsman, where he sometimes 
figures to the same effect, he contrives to be obscurant and 





non-committal on one primary matter. He has not told us 
what he means to do with the institution of Christian 
marriage. Vaguely to announce a wholesale renunciation of 
Christian ethics is not to satisfy one’s craving for definite 
information on this crucial question, and it certainly disagrees 
with that precision and knock-down finality which Mr. 
Anderson’s other pronouncements affect. Should this meet 
his eye I therefore suggest that, with that brevity and 
perspicuity of style of which he is master, he will settle this 
question for us. The ideal of Christian marriage which, with 
whatever deviations in practice, has solidly established itself 
over so large a part of the habitable world is one of the 
key difficulties of Socialism. If it is allowed to stand, private 
property, patriotism, and several other aversions of the Red 
Dawn will always tend to re-emerge. If Mr. Anderson’s pro- 
posals on this head are of the same ripe revolutionary charac- 
ter with his other determinations, he should not lack courage 
to advertise them. If he is wobbly on the question, and thinks 
the discussion of it may be indefinitely adjourned, he shows a 
considerable lack of insight into the philosophy of the move- 
ment which he is exploiting. 

In your editorial note to his letter you characterize his 
Socialist teaching as “ pagan, selfish, and incoherent.” The 
exponents of the cult may explain away the epithets “ pagan ” 
and “selfish,” but I think they are to have some difficulty with 
* incoherent.”—I am, Sir, &c., Joun McNemaae. 

Free Church Manse, Bower, Caithness. 





THE PLUMAGE BILL. 
[To tHE Epiror oF THE “ SpectatTor.’’] 

Sir,—As there is a prospect of the Plumage Bill being revived 
(the three Government Bills that followed it did not succeed 
in obtaining a single quorum from Standing Committee ~, 
while our Bill, considered by the same Committee, though a 
private measure, obtained three quorums), perhaps you will 
permit me to publish through your columns a very important 
letter I have received from the High Commissioner for New 
Zealand. The letter is addressed to the Chairman of the Plumage 
Committee of the Textile Trade Section of the London Chamber 
of Commerce, and requires no comment :— 

** Dear Sizr,—I am in receipt of your letter of the 26th inst. 
My statement in connexion with New Zealand birds was that 
our birds had been massacred, and that it was only by wy 
taking great precautions that I was able to save the last of 
our egrets from the skin and plumage hunters. Indeed, several 
of our most beautiful birds are now extinct, and their extine- 
tion is due to the operations of those hunters. It is quite 
true that there have been no exports recently, but that has 
been entirely due to the very stringent measures which others 
and I were under the necessity of taking to prevent exports. 
Considering the destruction of rare and beautiful birds that 
has taken place, I am afraid that future generations will look 
back upon us as the destroyers of some of the most beautiful 
creatures that the Almighty placed upon the earth. May I 
express the hope that you will publish this letter, of which I 
propose sending a copy to Mr. H. J. Massingham, the gentle- 
man to whom you allude?—I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

Tos. MAcKENzIz£, 
High Commissioner for New Zealand.” 


Just before this letter came into my hands came the report 
of a recent meeting of South African ostrich farmers and 
dealers at Port Elizabeth, who sent a message to our Govern- 
ment declaring their wholehearted adherence to the Plumage 
Bill and protesting against any statements to the contrary 
published in this country. A day after receiving this news 
there came into my hands a pamphlet issued by the plumage 
trade in which was printed the following in heavy type: “ All 
sections of the great South African ostrich trade... have 
united in opposing the Bill.” I think your readers will agree 
with me, Sir, that comment is superfluous.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. J. Massincuan. 





[To tHe Epitor or THe “‘ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—Mr. Downham has made the confession which no doubt 
the Hon. Secretary of the Plumage Bill Group desired. In 
regard to the proportion between moulted and “shot” 
plumes from Venezuela, Mr. Downham stands by the “ latest ” 
figures—i.e., by those which Mr. Sydney Brooks has quoted, 
although he himself gave higher figures twelve years ago be- 
fore the House of Lords Committee. This, then, is proof of 
one of two things. Either all the much vaunted laws passed 
in the intervening period by the Venezuelan Republic are, as 
the Plumage Bill Group has always claimed, so much waste 
paper, not saving the life of a single bird, or else Mr. Down- 
ham and Mr. Brooks are poor authorities on statistics. Sup- 
porters of the Bill are, anyhow, entitled to say that, as far 
as the Venezuelan egrets are concerned, there has, on the 
trade’s own showing, been no improvement in the situation. 
If they are feeling at all vindictive they may, om the same 
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evidence, add that the moulted plume is rarer than ever.—I 
am, Sir, &., A. JENNINGS. 
“ Pera,” Fellows Road, Farnborough, Hants. 





DISRAELI AND GLADSTONE. 

(To tae Epiton or tHE “ Specrator.’’] 
S1r,—You must not be too hard on Mrs. Elizabeth Humfrey and 
her not yet wholly defunct class of scissors-and-paste people. 
Exempli gratid—one of them can quote you from his treasures 
the exact account of the Gladstone-Disraeli incident referred 
to by Lady Frederick Cavendish. The Times report of the 
debate (on Parliamentary Reform, about June, 1867) thus 
gives it:— 

ee.) 6. The Chancellor of the Exchequer cannot endure any 
portion of the amendments proposed by me. He says they will 
entail all those public calamities which have been so skilfully 
drawn in vague outline by the right hon. gentleman and his 
satellites. (Here Mr. Gladstone stopped for a moment 
to ye some papers on the table, and resumed)—Where 
was f 

“The Chancellor of the Exchequer: ‘ Satellites was the last 
word.’ (Loud laughter.) 

“Mr. Gladstone: ‘Oh, I have done with satellites for the 
present, and go back to my hon. friend the member for 
Oldham,’ &c.” 

Whether “ Dizzy’s”’ interpellation was simply “ altruistic” in 
motive, as Lady Frederick suggests, is perhaps doubtful. Why 
the “loud laughter ”?—I am, Sir, &c., E. M. Oakevey. 

14 Lathbury Road, Oxford. 


’ 





(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—The amusing Parliamentary incident regarding Mr. 
G'adstone and Disraeli recorded by Lady Frederick Cavendish 
is told in Modern Parliamentary Eloquence, being the Reid 
Lecture delivered before the University of Cambridge, Novem- 
ber 6th, 1913, by Lord Curzon of Kedleston.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hesry Tuomas Francis. 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 





AMERICA’S WAR SACRIFICES. 
(To tHe Eviror or rzz “ Spectator.’’] 
S1r,—To the deep delight, I feel sure, of all your English 
readers, the Spectator is so seriously interested in every sign 
ef a good understanding between America and Great Britain 
that I think you will be glad to place on record an incident 
which was reported last week at the Wesleyan Conference in 
Itull. The speaker was the Rev. Frederick L. Wiseman, B.A., 
of London, an ex-President of the Conference. Three months 
ag», as the cfiicial delegate of British Wesleyan Methodists, he 
attended at Des Moines the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of America. He said that the Assembly, 
which impressed him as big-bodied, big-brained, and big- 
hearted, seemed typically unaware of what the British nation 
had gone through in the war. ‘They made it easy for him to point 
out a fact which surprised and startled them—that no fewer 
than 25,543 of their own co-religionists alone, the Wesleyan 
Methodists of Great Britain, had laid down their lives in the 
Creat War, and that this was about oll their great American 
nation had lost. The fact touched the fatherly heart of the 
Conference, and he never heard another word of America’s war 
sacrifices, splendid as they had been. It mcy be refreshing 
to add that Mr. Wiseman, visiting Boston, observed on one 
side of the State House the dear cld lion and unicorn, as well 
as the eagle on tl. other side. That happy symbol signified 
that America and Great Britain would together watch for 
and work for the peace of the world.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. Evwarp Lariow. 
Wesley Manse, Canterbury. 





GLASLONBURY FESTIVAL SCHOOL. 

{To tre Eprror oF tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sin,—The visit of the Glastonbury Festival School to London 
has created two dominant impressions—firstly, that the Glaston- 
bury movement contains the seeds of a healthy musical and 
dramatic development in the life of the country, and secondly, 
that Mr. Boughton’s music drama The Immortal Hour is 
a work of genius; but unfortunately, unless the movement can 
receive further financial support, it must cease with this year. 
The local resources are too slender to support even its present 
modest outlay of expenditure. To carry the work on requires 
an additional! income of £750 a year to pay a small living wage 
to the musicians who take part in the School’s activities and 
to defray the expenses of the periodic performances. So long 
as these have to be given in the small Assembly Rooms at 
Glastonbury, they cannot pay their way because large audiences 
cannot be accommodated. Two things, then, are necessary. 
This income of £750 must be found for, say, three years. At 


THI 


the same time the site secured through the generosity of a 
supporter to build a permanent home for the Glastonbury 








performances has to be paid for this year, or the offer of it 
will be lost. Last year an appeal was issued asking for £10,009 
for the construction of the Theatre with permanent stage and 
lighting, and a temporary auditorium. Out of this £10,000, 
£3,000 will be required to secure the above-mentioned site, 
About £1,200 has been reeeived or promised towards the 
Theatre Fund, therefore not more than £1,800 is required to 
secure the site. If this were assured, it would give con- 
siderably further time in which to collect the remainder for the 
construction of the theatre. If a hundred and fifty people who 
have received favourable impressions through the “Old Vic” 
performances will promise a subscription of £5 each for three 
years, the first point can be settled satisfactorily at once. The 
work of the Glastonbury School can then go on, Mr. Boughton 
can be given adequate help in its executive details and he set 
free for his own proper business of composition with the 
prospect of giving us more immortal hours. But the point 
is that unless both the site and the necessary income are 
provided now, there will be nothing left in existence to be 
aided later on. That should be a disastrous prospect to those 
who have appreciated the result of the last seven years’ work, 
lately shown at the “Old Vic.”’ It is one, however, which 
they can avert if they will. 

We believe that Glastonbury has in it the possible develop- 
ment of a movement of the greatest importance, both for 
Lritish music and the regeneration of the life of the country- 
side. It will form a musical and dramatic centre for the study 
of British music from the Elizabethan period down to the 
present time. Its methods will be largely experimental. We 
believe that at present Mr. Boughton’s work is unique, but we 
hope that it will also be an example, and that centres may 
be started in other parts of the country on the same lines. 

It is necessary to add that the two funds, that of working 
expenses and the permanent theatre scheme, are kept entirely 
distinct, and that cheques drawn to the Honorary Treasurer, 
Mr. Roger Clark, Street, Somerset, should be crossed “ School ” 
or “Theatre Fund ” according to the intention of the giver. 
—We are, Sir, &e., 

Epwarp E.car 
(Chairman of the London Committee). 
W. H. Hapow. 

N.B.—The following gentlemen have consented to act as 
Trustees of the Theatre Fund :— 

The Right Hon. Sir Frederic Pollock, Bart., LL.D., D.C.L., 
Roger Clark, Esq., and P. Napier Miles, Esq. 





THE SHORTAGE OF PAPER. 
{To tHe Eprron or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—The question of the utilization of the bracken in the 
manufacture of paper raised by a correspondent in your issue 
of July 3lst is a very important one. It can only be deter- 
mined by trial whether or no any given material is suitable 
for paper-manufacture. Such a trial must necessarily be 
expensive, necessitating the handling of a fairly large quantity 
of the new material—to ensure a typical sample paper—and 
the adjustment of mechanical and manipulative details, which 
may take some time for the operatives to accustom themselves 
to. If the new material prove satisfactory, the need for new 
and different machinery may be created. A paper-mana- 
facturer, in view of these facts, would probably not venture 
to put any newly suggested material to trial, except a very 
strong case could be made for it. In the bracken there is a 
large amount of non-fibrous, and therefore undesirable 
material, and this might cause waste—especiaily if the paper- 
pulp be treated chemically, which would be the case except 
a very inferior and non-durable paper were the aim. The 
method of chemical treatment—the colour of fern-fibres being 
due to other substances besides those that give tue colour tv 
wood-pulp—might have to be varied from the normal. These 
considerations might conceivably overweigh the undoubted 
cheapness of tLe raw material.—I am, Sir, &c., E. M. C. 





THE LATE SIR EDMUND ELTON. 
{To tue Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—Sir Edmund Harry Elton, Bart., died at his beautiful 
home, Clevedon Court, Somerset, on the 17th ult., in his 
seventy-fifth year after a long illness patiently borne. Ile took 
a deep interest in many things, and had a remarkable taste for 
true art and a natural knowledge ef what was good. Though 
self-taught his water-colour sketches were greatly admired, 
especially by Sir Edward Poynter, late President of the Royal 
Academy, when he visited the Court. The same day the Elton 
Ware was also on view, and he expressed his admiration and 
interest and at once insisted on his host showing his beautiful 
pottery at the exhibition at Burlington House in the autumn 
of 1916. 

Sir Edmund’s great success and favourite occupation was the 
formation of Elton Ware. Many years ago when quile a young 
man various circumstances led him to the idea of pottery. He 
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started by going down to the local brickwo1ks, and made him- 
self master of all details of the manufacture. He then set to 
work to build his own kiln, settled his own wheel and learnt 
to throw on it. After overcoming numberless difficulties and 
failures, always patient and persevering, intensely enthusiastic, 
he ultimately succeeded in producing undreamed of results. 
He never copied but always originated his colours and designs, 
producing th usands of pieces of astonishing variety and 
intricate decoration. Just before his last illness he was much 
pleased by specimens in which a beautiful gold and silver lustre 
shone forth in combination with rich colouring. To South 
Kensington, Bristol, and other permanent exhibitions he gave 
characteristic specimens of his very finest work. He has 
received seventeen medals, most of them gold or silver, at 
yarious international exhibitions. The production of his 
famous ware now ceases, but from its earliest beginnings the 
foreman, George Masters, must not be forgotten. Day in and 
day out he was constantly engaged in carrying out his 
employer’s methods both in design and techniqae, and this he 
did with consummate skill and ability. Sir Edmund was any- 
thing but an amateur potter. Though he worked out his own 
methods and his fine combinations of colour, he produced 
through special processes of his own invention. The Elton 
Ware was his sole creation. He was laid to rest in the church- 
yard of All Saints’, Clevedon, on July 21st, amidst a remarkable 
demonstration of mourning friends and tenants, crowds of 
whom thronged the roads leading to the churchyard. 
“The day he trod his path to God, 
So walked he from his birth 
In simpleness and gentleness in honour and clean mirth.’ 


—I am, Sir, &c., M. A. E. 





THE THRESHER AND THE WHALE. 
[To tHE Epitorn or tHe “ Srecrator.’’) 
Sir,—A year or two before the war a fight took place near 
Waternish, in Skye, between a so-called thresher and a whale. 
It was seen at close quarters by several members of my party, 
who were in a boat some fifty yards from the fight when it 
began. The fight was also seen from the shore, and local people 
assumed that the attacking party was a thresher. From the 


description of my friends it is, however, clear that both the 


combatants were whales; probably one was a killer whale. They 
were described as being both about 25-30 feet long, which, of 
course, puts the thresher out of the question. Blows from 


above seemed to be the method of attack; one of the animals 
would heave itself almost or entirely out of the water and come 
one beneath. The result of the scrap was 
Sir, &e W. HU. McConnet. 


down smack on the 
not known.—I am, 


Pinmere, Daljarrock, Ayrshire. 





TRAVEL IN SWITZERLAND. 

[To tne Epiror oF rue “‘ Spectator.’’] 
Str,—I write in the interests of English people who are wishful, 
after these past years of strain and anxiety, of having a real 
rest for mind and body, to say that I fear many are kept 
away from Switzerland on account of anticipated passport and 
difficulties 


travel difficulties. I can but say I found such 
trifling. Save for a wait outside Dekle, the train journey was 
much as in 1913. Officials were courteous, visés were obtained 


and on arrival at lovely Pontresina 1 
welcome and friendly atmosphere 
old. The war certainly has not affected the glorious climate 
and magnificent views of the Engadine. I cannot but hope that 
this unbiased evidence of mine may induce some English lovers 
of invigorating air and Alpine flora and scenery to disregard 
the absurd alarmist reports of difficulties that by experience 
exist, and to come and forget the troubles of 
health-giving slay among Swiss mountains, 


site 


without any trouble, 


found the s hearty as of 


ame 


I know do not 


the past years in a 


~I am, bir, &c., Henry A. Hart, 
English Chaplain at Pontresina. 
Grand Hotel Kronenhof, Poniresina, Switzerland, July 25th. 
I’.S.—One precaution: travellers should have their French 


visé stamped “aller ct retour.” 





FRANCIS DE PARAVICINT. 
[To Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sirn,—The following incident in the Oxford life of my old con- 
temporary Paravicini (we were born in the same year, as was 
iso Marlborough College itself, and were fellow occupants of 
the Sixth Form benches in Bradley's time) may be of interest 
to the writer of the notice in 
you will admit that my 


THE 


to you, as I am sure it will be 
your issue of July 10th. In any case, 
authority for the incident is unimpeachable. We were trying 
(with many others) for the “ Hertford,” Paravicini the 
favourite, myself entered officially as a Scholar of University, 
with no chance whatever of success among the Latin giants who 
were competing. Paravicini’s little table on the occasion of the 
** Latin Essay ” stood close to mine. His look of horror as he 
glanced at the subject of the Essay is not easily to be forgotten. 





From the clean sheet of paper before him there faced him the 
words “The Late Calamity at Santiago.” Brilliant Latinist, 
but no reader of the daily papers, the subject of the Essay was 
a sealed book to Paravicini. An agonized whisper reached me: 
“T say, Tucker, what in heaven’s name was the Late Calamity 
at Santiago?” It was no time for detailed or picturesque 
description, and I simply replied, “3,000 (or was it 6,000?) 
women burnt in a church.” The whisper came again, “ And 
what prevented their escaping?’ To which my brief reply was, 
“Came to grief at the doors.” A gloomy silence ensued, but 
finally, after a muttered sotto voce which sounded like, and I 
have no doubt was, ‘‘D—n the fools who set this paper,”’ Para- 
vicini set manfully to work. He won the Scholarship “ hands 
down,” but it was said that the Examiner, after complimenting 
him on the beauty of his Latinity, added: “ But, Mr. Para- 
vicini, you did not seem very well acquainted with the details 
of the sad disaster.” And well he might say it! 

And this was how the battle of the Hertford in 1864 (or was 
it 18657) was fought and won—by the right man.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. Comyns ‘TUCKER. 


Beech Hill, Morchard Bishop, North Devon. 





RHE WINE-BIBBER’S APOLOGY. 

[To THE Epitor or tHE ‘“ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—In reply to your inquiry in your issue of the 31st ult. as 
to the author of the lines ‘ Pure water is the best of gifts,” &c., 
I beg to say the author was the late Lord Neaves, a well-known 
and witty judge in the Court of Session at Edinburgh. I do not 
think the verse given by Mr. Waugh is quite correctly quoted, 
but you will find the whole clever and amusing skit in a little 
volume of Songs and Verses, by Lord Neaves, published in 
Edinburgh about the middle of last century. I have a copy of 
it in my library in Edinburgh.—I am, Sir, &., 

Falls of Lora Hotel, Connel Ferry. Watter A. Smiru. 








POETRY. 
—— 
LOVE IN THE SPRING. 

Caut it not Love, this splendid lust of thine, 

That makes the sky grow warm, and heaven above 
Rain mellow gold! which, like long-guarded wine, 

Drugs sense and soul; fer in the guise of Love 
Lust masquerades too often—some short while 

Sits in high places, walks in honoured ways, 
With half the world attendant on his smik, 

And all its creatures vying in his praise! 
And dreams, at length Ambition is completed, 
And he on High Olympus safely seated, 

A ecrown’d usurper, Earth’s almighty one, 

No longer mortal, Master of the Sun! 

Caartes Joun Rivers. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ** Letters to the 





Editor,” insertion only means that the matier or point of view ia 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 
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SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 


Haymarket.—Mary Rose ws - e+ 8.30—2.30 

(Resurgam or R.J.P.? Their tears blind the audience to 
any familiarity in the conundrum.] 

Crrrerion.—Lord Richard in the Pantry +. 8,30—2.30 
(Farce. Mr. Jack Hulbert in Mr. Cyril Maude’s part.) 

Ampassapors.—The Grain of Mustard Seed .. 8.45—2.45 
{Mr. Harwood’s clever party politics.) 

Lyric, Hammersmitu.—The Beggar's Opera .. 8.15—2.30 


{A first-rate work of humour which is nightly cheered to the echo.) 








- 
BOOKS. 
——— 
THE ESSENTIAL FALLACY OF KARL MARX.* 

Few kinds of exposition are more useful in these times than the 
statement of economic truth in language which can be under- 
stood by all. The dismal science need by no means be dismal. 
It has often seemed to be dismal—so far as its dismalness 
attached to literary expression and not to its forbidding teach- 
ings—because so many political economists have not cared 
greatly to disembarrass themselves of technical Janguage. 
Political economy might be made the mostenchanting of studies, 
for it starts with natural advantages; first, it is a kind of 
jig-saw puzzle with recalcitrant pieces which have to be fitted 
together—a game attractive to most people; and, secondly, 
it deals with the universal subject of the wealth and the welfare 
of mankind. Bagehot made a romance of money, and Bastiat 
often turned political economy into a charming comedy which 
made you learn even while you laughed. We must give a 
particular welcome, therefore, to Dr. J. W. Scott’s treatise, 
Kari Marx on Value, because it can be understood by everyone. 
Dr. Scott, whose Syndicalism and Philosophical Realism we have 
previously had occasion to praise, never lets his case fail in the 
popular court through a refusal to use a homely phrase for a 
technical one. Nor is he afraid of repetition. We do not 
mean that he repeats carelessly. On the contrary, he repeats 
scrupulously and with design, saying the same thing over and 
over again in different words. In economic exposition this is 
really necessary, for readers who are not themselves experts are 
always unable to survive condensed technical argument. 

Dr. Scott could not have chosen a more important or a more 
opportune subject for his treatise, for by far the most dangerous 
and most widespread doctrines of revolution which exist to-day 
are founded on Karl Marx’s central doctrine. If that doctrine— 
Marx’s Law of Value—can be disproved, the whole foundation 
is knocked away from Communism. Every impartial reader 
will admit, we think, that Dr. Scott has shown that Marx misled 
not only his followers but himself, and that the immense economic 
structure that has been reared upon his foundation is therefore 
an illusion. Marx based nearly the whele of his argument upon 
the hypothesis or assumption that his Law of Value was true, 
His later disciples have of course gone even further than he did, 
and have based everything upon it. It is to be noted that 
Marx, who had a good deal of frankness, began by treating his 
Law of Value as a working hypothesis which would ultimately 
need more proof to be universally accepted. Only the first 
volume of his famous Capital was published in his lifetime, and 
throughout that volume the law remained a hypothesis—a 
hypothesis which Marx religiously believed in, but still a 
hypothesis. The second and third volumes were published 
after his death, and it was in these volumes that the proof of 
the hypothesis had been promised. When the proof was at 
last published it was a staggering blow to Marx’s disciples. But 
we must return to that later. It is necessary now to remind 
our readers of what the Law of Value is. 

In answer to the question, ““ What gives commodities their 
power to exchange ?” Marx hypothetically answered that the 
exchange value of anything depends upon the amount of labour 
which has been spent upon it. Ask how much labour is needed 
for the production of an article and you have the exact measure 
of its exchange value. In an absolutely primitive world or in 
a dream-world this might be true, but the experience of every 
moment of our lives in our highly organized and necessarily 
artificial world denies the truth of it. According to Marx, if a 
bell of wheat is regularly exchangeable for a barrel of apples or 
a particle of gold or a heap of straw, then exactly the same 
amount of labour must have been expended upon the production 





* Karl Marz on Value. By J, W. Scott, D.Phil. London: A, and ©. Black. 
(8s. Gd. net.) 





of each. An extremely important consequence follows upon 
this hypothesis—the conclusion that the whole Capitalistic 
System is inherently and inevitably unjust. Here we arrive 
at the point where Marx’s arguments become a God-send to 
revolutionary mankind. 

Marx elaborated his conclusion as to the injuséice of the 
Capitalistic System in the famous doctrine of “ Surplus Value,” 
Raw material goes to a factory, and in due course leaves the 
factory as finished goods. It had a certain value when it came, 
but it has a greater value when it departs. Who put this increase 
of value into it? Marx answers that Labour did it—the labour 
of the employees who expended energy and brain work upon 
the process. Of course, if Marx had argued that the organized 
Industrial System gave the labourer too little, we should have 
agreed with him—at least we ought to have agreed with him in 
the days when he wrote—but he did not content himself with 
that assertion. He asserted that the Capitalistic System wa: 
dishonest because it did not give the labourer the whole of the 
increased value. As an instance of Marx’s frankness, it may hers 
be said that he expressly did not wish his arguments to be 
regarded as moral or sentimental. He stated his hypothesis 
as a pure matter of facts and figures. It is a strange yet familiar 
irony that in the hands of the modern Marxists, the doctrine of 
Surplus Value, the right of the manual worker to claim the whole 
profit on manufactured things, has become largely a moral claim. 

Unfortunately, value does not vary with labour. “It varies 
with something else,” says Dr. Scott, “namely, the price of 
production.” 

“* Suppose one man is going North and another is going East. 

If I am going parallel with the second man I cannot also be 
going parallel with the first. Because they are not paralle! with 
one another. That is the situation with labour and cost of 
production. Value should keep parallel with both if Marx is 
right ; but it cannot because they go divergent ways.” 
It is the fashion among economists to say that Value in the 
widest sense is determined by Demand and Limitation of 
Supply. We should much prefer to say that it is determined 
by Demand alone. The double condition, though it may be 
right in essence, has led to many misunderstandings. This is 
only by the way, and we may refer those who are interested in 
the subject to an article entitled “An Economic Tragedy” 
in the Spectator of January 24th, 1914. 

Marx was not blind to the natural objections to his Law of 
Value. He was quite ready to answer the objectors who said : 
“If the value of a commodity is determined by the quantity 
of labour bestowed upon it, the lazier or clumsier a man is, the 
more valuable will be the commodity.” He explained that when 
he talked of labour he meant the labour “ necessary ”’ for produc- 
tion. Again, he admitted that mechanical progress in industry 
must introduce variations in the efficiency of labour, but he 
declared that the variation of his law was only temporary ; it 
averaged itself and worked out right in the long run. In 
Value, Price, and Profit he stated that by labour he meant 
“ socially necessary” labour. But once more his explanation 
failed to meet the case, for obviously a thing must be sold so as 
to yield a margin of profit on the capital without which it could 
not have been produced. As Dr. Scott says, “ this is the crux 
of the whole matter.” Experience produces quite a different 
result from what Marx’s hypothesis would lead us to expect. 
Marx saw as clearly as any of us do, however, that goods, after 
all, do not actually sell at the price of their value in labour. 
In his extremity he ultimately fell back upon the very moral 
considerations which he had foresworn. Dr. Scott describes how, 
before the appearance of the third volume of Capital, economists 
all over the world had been trying to guess what Marx’s solution 
to his conundrum would be :— 

‘** But by this time interest was intense. The critical intellect 
was thoroughly awake. People had tried all ways of it. Tho 
most vigorous minds in the whole Marxian following had been 
running over all the solutions they could think of. They were 
in a condition both to detect the slightest flaw in the solution, and 
to feel it to the full, should such a flaw prove to be present. 
Now, the ‘ true solution,’ when it appeared, was the one we have 
examined. The consternation was great. A most impressive 
list could easily be collected of the expressions which it called 
forth from among the ranks of socialistic writers. What was 
plain was that Marx had —— the great Law of Value. Ho 
had admitted that in actual fact value did not follow labour. 
And efforts to explain away the collapse were many and various. 
One tried to sty that Marx’s point of view had ‘ developed.’ 
Another that the Law of Value was still a very useful idea, 
although it was no longer a law. Others found that Marx’s 
solution was just their own, while others again were frankly 
upset. There is little wonder that when we come to one of the 
strongest of all the followers of Marx, M. Georges Sorel, we 
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should find the attitude taken up, that no store is.to be set by 
the Law of Value at all, that the whole controversy was mis- 
chievous and ought to be banished from scientific socialism 
altogether and forgotten. We are not sure that this is not the 
strongest line that a defence of Marx could now take.” 

But does all this make any difference to the Marxian revolu- 
tionaries of to-day ? Not at all. The Law of Value as stated 
by Marx is accepted for bad but unhappily sufficient reasons as 
proved. The doctrine of the Surplus Value is preached from 
thousands of street corners. It is the slogan of class warfare. 
Capital is regarded as the enemy instead of as the friend. 
It is not seen to be one of the confluent factors—the capital 
which buys and pays, the skill of the organizer, the brains of the 
inventor, and the muscles of the manual worker—which in 
combination produce the wealth wherein all men have their 


rightful share. 





DEAD TOWNS AND LIVING MEN.* 

EvEeryoNnE has heard of Colonel Lawrence, the young Oxford 
archaeologist who showed veritable genius in organizing the 
undisciplined tribesmen of the Hedjaz and waging a long and 
successful guerilla campaign against the Turks. We have the 
greatest admiration for Colonel Lawrence, but it would be wrong 
to suppose that he is the only practical man in his profession, 
or that there is anything paradoxical in an archaeologist who 
becomes a soldier and a diplomatist. The brilliant little book 
which Colonel Lawrence's fellow-worker and contemporary at 
Oxford, Mr. Leonard Woolley, has just published will undeceive 
those who think that an “ antiquary ’—as the author calls 
himself—must be a dull and tiresome old man who knows 
nothing about the living world. Mr. Woolley recalls with much 
satisfaction the disgust of the Engineer officer-in-charge of the 
Survey of Sinai who, on hearing that two archaeologists were 
to be attached to him, told his assistant that ‘ two doddering 
greybeards from the British Museum were descending on them”? 
—the two being Colonel Lawrence and the author himself. 
The reader will be as quickly undeceived as that survey officer 
was, for Mr. Woolley is full of life and humour, and evidently 
takes as much interest in the human side of exploration as in 
the relics of buried civilizations which it is his business to discover 
and record. Like Colonel Lawrence, he served in the war, but 
he had the ill-fortune to be captured by the Turks, and his 
cheerful book was actually written in the depressing prison- 
camp of Kastamuni. But for this misadventure, however, he 
might never have found time to write his reminiscences of 
field-work in the Near East: he would have thought, as so 
many clever men do, that his personal experiences were not 
worth recording, whereas in reality the archaeologists from 
Sir Henry Layard to Sir William Ramsay and Mr. Hogarth and 
Miss Gertrude Bell, to name only a few, have been the chief 
purveyors of accurate information about the state of the peoples 
under Turkish rule. Mr. Woolley reminds us that a scholar 
who is sent to excavate a site “ gets to know countries and the 
ways of men from a point of view other than that of the tourist 
or of the resident official.’ ‘‘ He is thrown into close touch 
with just that class—the labourer and the country villager— 
which is least obvious to most; he penetrates into the less 
known parts, becoming more familiar with some obscure town 
or lonely hamlet than with the social centres that attract the 
student or the casual visitor: he speaks the language of the 
people, and, because of duties towards them freely shouldered, 
becomes in a measure a sharer of their life and of their 
confidence.” For these reasons we always attach value to 
an archaeologist’s opinion. Moreover, by the very nature 
of his work, the archaeologist, thrown upon his own resources 
in the wilderness with a mob of half-civilized natives to do the 
digging, has to number among his many gifts the art of managing 
men. If he cannot control his employees by sheer force of 
character and organizing faculty, his excavations will be worse 
than useless from a scientific point of view, for the objects 
found will be stolen or spoiled. Lord Kitchener found out 
how to deal with Orientals by spending long years in survey 
work in Palestine. Our young archaeologists have learned the 
same lesson in a similar way, and though they have not all had 
the same opportunities as Colonel Lawrence and Miss Gertrude 
Bell, we should not regard as altogether visionary a proposal 
to entrust them with the Mandatory Power for Mesopotamia 
and Palestine. The loss to science might be considerable, but 
the British taxpayer would benefit. 





; * Dead Towns and Living Men : being Pages from an Antiquary’s Notebook, 
By ©. Leonard Woolley. London: H. Milford. [12s. 6d. net.) 








Mr. Woolley in his opening chapters gives a general account 
of his work in Southern Nubia with Dr. Maclver, at Teano in 
Italy, and at Carchemish, on the Euphrates, once the capital 
of the Hittite Empire. The excavations at Carchemish, which 
is near Jerablus in Northern Syria, have revealed successive 
strata—Arab, Armenian, Byzantine, Roman, Greek, Assyrian, 
and Hittite—and below them all the remains of prehistoric 
peoples who in the remote past held this natural fortress guard- 
ing the passage of the river at the point where it is now spanned 
by a bridge of the Baghdad railway. The Hittite palace, with 
many sculptures, has been partially uncovered; in it is a 
shrine, the plan of which resembles that of Solomon’s Temple, 
and may, Mr. Woolley suggests, have been transmitted to 
Judaea through the Tyrians who worked for the Hittites as well 
as for Solomon. The diggings at Carchemish were perhaps the 
most important of the many archaeological undertakings that 
were stopped by the war, and will doubtless add greatly to our 
knowledge of the mysterious and powerful Hittite Empire which 
fell before Assyria as Assyria in turn fell before the Persians. 
We are glad to learn that Mr. Woolley, undeterred by the 
troubles in Syria, has resumed his work at Carchemish. 
But we may pass on to the chapters in which Mr. Woolley 
describes his adventurous life in a hut on the site. His servant, 
Haj Wahid, was a brawny ruffian from Aleppo, with a taste 
for drink and a bad police record. He had been in the employ 
of the British Consul for Aleppo. But he became unpopular 
because, after a drinking bout, he would hold up trafiic through 
the city gate opposite his house by sniping anyone who ventured 
to pass. When, in an affray with six kinsmen of a woman 
whom he was courting, Haj Wahid killed four and wounded 
one, the Consul had to part with him. But this ruffian proved 
to be invaluable to the Carchemish explorers. In their absenca 
he would not allow the German engineers working on the 
Baghdad railway to take a load of carth from the site; when 
they persisted, he armed himself and “ single-handed held the 
walls of Carchemish”’ till Colonel Lawrence, with a Turkish 
official, arrived to warn the Germans off. These engineers, 
we are told incidentally, could not get on with the natives, and 
at last provoked a rising in which they would have lost their 
lives but for the efforts of Colonel Lawrence and Mr. Woolley to 
restrain the angry Kurdish workmen. The expedition’s head 
foreman, Hamoudi, was another reckless character, though 
more temperate than Haj Wahid. Hamoudi’s most cherished 
prerogative was to celebrate any notable discovery by firing his 
revolver. He evolved a code, ranging from one shot for a 
fragment of sculpture up to seven or even eight for a complete 
slab with figures and inscriptions, and it became a point of 
honour with each workmen to secure finds which would cause 
Hamoudi to expend the greatest number of cartridges. One 
man, who had had bad luck, said that he must resign :— 

** Effendim, I cannot siand it: my luck is evil: this season 

so much has been found, there is shooting every day—now it 
is Hamdésh,’ ping-ping-ping ; now it is Mustapha Alissa, ping- 
ping-ping-ping, now another, but for me not one cartridge since 
work started. I want to hear the chdwish shooting 
for me, and to have men saying afterwards, ‘ That is the stone 
of Yasin Hussein for which he had eight shots.’ ” 
The expedition, of course, supplied the cartridges and also 
gave money-prizes to the finders of important relics. The 
gangs would also work against one another in good-humoured 
rivalry, as in a house football-match. The Arabs and Kurds 
are evidently akin to us in their appreciation of what we call 
sportmanship, and they have a keen sense of humour. Mr, 
Woolley found them scrupulously honest, unlike the Egyptian 
excavators, and once at least they had to be restrained, in 
their zeal for “ antikas,’ from digging up one of their 
native cemeteries adjacent to Carchemish. 

Of the Turkish administration, on the other hand, Mr. Woolley 
has nothing good to say. He met only one honest and capable 
official. The local administrator was a knave of the worst 
type, cowardly, deceitful, and obstinate. Mr. Woolley gives a 
lively account of how he brought this man to reason by putting 
a revolver to his head and threatening to fire if he did not 
instantly give permission for the digging—already authorised 
by Constantinople—to commence. The Kaimmakam’s object 
was, of course, to obtain a handsome bribe, but he failed. After 
this, the official tried to thwart the archaeologists by a collusive 
law-suit, and Mr. Woolley, manfully supported by Haj Wahid, 
had to threaten both the administrator and the judge with 
revolvers before he could get his documents restored to him, 
As the Turks were themselves acting in defiance of law, nothing 
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further was heard of this somewhat unusual episode, although 
Mr. Woolley says that our Ambassador was “ hardly cordial” 
to him and—speaking officially, no doubt—told him that 
“Turkey was a civilized country.” The administrator was 
sharply reprimanded, and, by a stroke of Turkish humour, the 
man who had been persuaded to claim rights over that part of 
the Carchemish site which he had sold to the British Museum 
was deprived of the part which he had retained, on the ground 
that Carchemish, being “a military stronghold,” must be the 
property of the TurkishState. Mr. Woolley says that the wealthy 
Turks, supported by corrupt officials, preyed on the Arabs and 
Kurds, and he relates an instance in which one of these harpies 
stole a whole village. He ends a most entertaining and 
instructive book with a chapter on Aleppo, in which Turkish 
administration was seen at its worst. 

“In town or country alike, the Turkish official, set in authority 
over an alien population, is a mere beast of prey, as incom- 
petent as he is corrupt, and as corrupt as his opportunities 
allow. . .. The real abuse is the fact of a Turkish Government 
over Arab Syria. I have seen enough of what that means to 
welcome any change whatsoever, if only to rid the country of 
that incubus which for centuries has lain so heavily upon it.” 
We are glad to think that since Mr. Woolley wrote the book 
his wish has been fulfilled. 





ITALY THROUGH THE AGES.* 

Iv writing a spirited, coherent and accurate history of Italy, 
from the third century to our own day, within some five hundred 
pages, Mrs. Trevelyan has accomplished a feat which we should 
have deemed hardly possible, in view of the fascinating com- 
plexity of the subject. Her bock is intensely interesting, and 
we commend it heartily to the many readers who would like 
to know more about our Italian ally and friend. For Italian 
policy, whether domestic or foreign, cannot be understood 
without reference to Italian history, and the full significance 
of the national feeling in regard to many questions may only 
be appreciated by those who realize the essential continuity 
of Italian traditions from the time of the Roman Empire. The 
question of Temporal Power, for example, involves a study of 
the whole period from Constantine’s alleged “donation.” The 
question of Fiume and Dalmatia has to be elucidated by refer- 
ence to such remote events as the extirpation of the Slav pirates 
by Venice round about the year 1000, so that the old Latin 
coast towns might resume their peaceful commerce. The 
provincial jealousies which still play their part in Italy are 
only comprehensible to those who understand how old and 
deep were the divisions before Napoleon swept over the Penin- 
sula, as Theodoric the Goth had done thirteen centuries earlier. 
Above all, we shall unwittingly wound Italian sentiment if 
we persist in thinking of Italy as a comparatively new State. 
It is true enough that Italy was for ages a geographical expres- 
sion, but the Italian people was conscious of itself, as against 
the foreigner, and we should do very wrong not to recognize 
its immense contributions to Western thought and to Western 
civilization throughout many centuries. Italy was slow to 
succeed in establishing the nation-state, but she was ahead even 
of England in showing how provinces or city-states should be 
administered on modern lines, as in sixteenth-century Florence 
or eighteenth-century Naples. We are glad to find that Mrs. 
Trevelyan is broad-minded enough not to lose interest in Italy 
after the Renaissance, and that she points out the better as well 
as the worse aspects of Italian life during the three compara- 
tively peaceful centuries of Spanish or Austrian domination, 

Nothing is more astonishing in Italian history than the 
multitude of remarkable men and women whem the nation 
produced generation after generation. We know of no 
other country in which there was such an ebundance of strong 
individuality. Mrs. Trevelyan has mentioned only a small 
proportion of the famous names, and yet her pages abound in 
personal references. The historical causes which led to the 
rise of innumerable city-states, especially in the north and 
centre of the peninsula, account for the importance of individuals. 
When men had to seek protection from one foreign invader 
after another within the walls of a town, and when each town 
was at feud with its neighbours, the personal character of the 
civic rulers was all-important. Nevertheless, it says much for 
the intense vitality of the Italian stock that it could produce, 
century after century, so many men and women of uncommon 
force and talent. The moralist must often deplore their crimes 
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and vices, but he cannot deny their attractiveness. Nor is it 
certain that the great and good men, like St. Francis or Arnold 
of Brescia or Savonarola, are outnumbered by the monsters of 
evil, like some of the Popes or the Visconti or Caesar Borgia, 
The good and the bad are inextricably mingled in the marvellous 
pageant of mediaeval Italy, where life was more intense and 
more romantic than it has perhaps ever been at any other 
epoch in Western Europe, save during the French Revolution, 
We must congratulate Mrs. Trevelyan on the skill with which 
she has indicated the main lines of that tangled web of diplomatic 
and commercial and personal intrigue, complicated always by 
the persistent striving of the Popes for more and more temporal 
power and by the interference of Germans and Angevins, 
Aragonese, French, Castilians and Turks. The tragic moment 
in Italy’s history came when, after interminable efforts, the 
innumerable little potentates and towns were marshalled under 
one or other of the five powers—the Papacy, Venice, Florence, 
Milan and Naples—in the middle of the fifteenth century. 
If they could have moved a stage further and federated or 
coalesced, Italy might have been spared four centuries of 
foreign domination. But their jealousies forbade, and no one 
of them was strong enough to control the other four without 
the fatal aid of an invader. Italy had to pay dearly for her 
lesson on the importance of unity. 

Napoleon’s great services to Italy are rightly emphasized by 
Mrs. Trevelyan. The conqueror expedited by generations the 
work of liberation. When the Austrians were expelled and the 
princely houses faded away before the French legions, Italians 
were shown what a United Italy might mean. The Congress 
of Vienna could not be expected to recognize the importance 
to Europe of such a reversal of history, but it failed to undo 
what Napoleon had done. All Italian patriots henceforth 
knew what they must strive for, and the restored dynasties 
existed merely on sufferance, with the support of Austrian 
bayonets. Some confusion was caused by the division of 
opinion between those who with Mazzini wanted a United and 
Republican Italy and those who with Cavour desired a United 
Italy under the old dynasty of Savoy. But both parties were 
resolutely determined to effect a union, and when Mazzini lost 
the favour of moderate men, the cause was soon gained. We 
recommend those who idly talk of Italian “* Imperialism ’’ to 
read the later chapters in this book and to see how grudgingly 
Italy’s just claims to the outlying Italian lands were treated, 
even as late as 1870. The Hapsburgs might still be ruling in 
Vienna if they had had the sense to yield the indubitably 
Italian provinces of the Trentino and Istria as well as Venctia. 
By clinging to these and by pursuing a petty anti-Italian policy 
they alienated their neighbours and yet failed to conciliate the 
Slavs on the Adriatic Coast whom they favoured as against 
Italy. The Hapsburgs have lost all because they adhered to 
the methods of the sixteenth century, and no rational man can 
pity them. Mrs. Trevelyan does well also to remark on the 
terrible confusion which prevailed half a century ago when 
Italy at last attained union. Only those who know the poverty 
and anarchy that prevailed in Naples and the Papal States at 
that time can appreciate the progress that has been made 
since then. It is most unfair to blame the Italian people and 
their politicians for not having eradicated in a generation or 
two all the evils which had grown up through centuries of bad 
government. The wonder is that so much has been done. 

Let us add that this excellent beok is well illustrated with 
portraits and maps, and that it has a useful bibliography and 
a good index. There are a few misprints, which may be put 
right in a second edition. 





AN EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHIC DICTIONARY.* 
Tre industry and versatility of Sir Ernest Budge are truiy 
amazing. Only a few months ago two stout volumes describing 
his travels and adventures in quest of antiquities were engaging 
the attention cf the reviewers; yet here again we find him, 
this time challenging the verdict of the learned world with no 
less of an undertaking than a hieroglyphic dictionary. It must 
be reckoned to Dr. Budge’s credit, moreover, that he knows to 
a nicety where the needs of his public lie, and that he never 
lacks the courago to take upon his own shoulders the supplying 
of those needs. For many years there has been no more urgent 
requirement in Egyptology than a handy hierog!yphic-English 
~* An Egyptian Hieroglyphic Dictionary. Sy Sir E. A. Wallis Budge. With 
an Index of English Words, King List, and Geographice!l List with Indexes, 
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dictionary. The dictionaries of Brugsch, Simeone Levi and 
Pierret have long been cut of date, procurable only at a high 
price and, except in the case of Picrret, unwieldy ; in addition 
to which they present to many English students the grave 
disadvantage of pre-supposing acquaintance with a foreign 
tongue. Dr. Budge is therefore to be congratulated on having 
carried to a successful issue, in very difficult times, a most 
arduous and extensive piece of work, The Egyptian dictionary 
with which he is first in the field among British scholars supplies 
so long-felt a want, that were its defects threefold what they 
are, his book would still remain a contribution to Egyptological 
literature well nigh indispensable except to the most advanced 
students. 

Thus far we have nought but praise for Dr. Budge’s magnum 
opus. But the price of fifteen guineas that is asked for it surely 
justifies us in keying up our criticism to a higher pitch, and in 
inquiring whether the work fully answers the requirements 
of modern research, and whether by a closer regard for essentials 
an equally valuable but more economical book could not have 
been compiled. The two questions are inseparable and we shall 
deal with them together. We cannot but feel that the total 
of fifteen hundred pages might have been reduced by a good 
half had the author shown better judgment in sifting and 
condensing his materials ; but the opinion to which we here give 


quality of the information that he retails. The dictionary preper 
only covers 917 pages, and this contains a vast number of 
names and deities and demons of which Dr. Budge had already 
given us @ moderately complete list in his Gods of the Egyptians. 
We can see but little utility in several of the supplementary 
sections that eke out the remaining six hundred pages. The 
index of English words will indeed prove useful, and so will the 
list of Coptic words, despite very many hazardous identifications. 
But we deplore the inclusion of the list of kings given by 
Dr. Budge already in several previous publications; and, 
agin, to what end serves a mere catalogue of countries, cities 
and towns of which only a few can be locaved and for which 
full references are not quoted? The list of hicroglyphic 
characters claiming fifty pages of the introduction is to a 
considerable extent duplicated by Messrs. Harrison’s list at 
the end of the volume; nor has Dr. Budge made any effort 
to classify them on rational principles, a task in which the 
researches of Griffith, Méller and others might have served 
And, lastly, the Introduction itself: this 
covers seventy pages, and comprises a lengthy account of previous 
hieroglyphic dictionaries and various controversial passages 
on the non-Semitie character of the Egyptian language, the 
vocalic nature of certain alphabetic signs and other such thread- 
bare themes. Throughout this section of the book there runs 
a tacit polemic against the researches of the so-called Berlin 
school, the grammatical and lexicographical discoveries of 
Erman, Sethe and their disciples. 1t must here be bluntly 
stated that in this respect Dr. Budge is championing a lost 
cause, for to-day all the world except Dr. Budge himself and two 
or three other Egyptological “ die-hards” is convinced of the 
importance of those discoveries. It is not too much to say 
that nine-tenths of the progress made in Egyptian philology 
during the last thirty years proceeds directly from the sound 
historical methods of study first introduced by Erman; and 
it is by his omission to keep constantly in touch with the results 
of that method that Dr. Budge has failed te equip himself 
properly for the difficult task of grouping werds under their 
right stems, of tracing the development of their meanings, 
of climinating the voces nihili, in fact of performing all those 
critical functions which constitute the essential business of 
the lexicographer. 

In the space at our disposal we can hardly be expected to 
substantiate the seemingly harsh judgment that has just been 
pronounced, We may, however, quote a few examples selected 
almost at random. On p. 3%, starting with aut “rays of 
light,” there is a series of a dozen words which, with one possible 
exception, either are non-existent or else have wrong meanings 
attached to them. On p. 147b the very common verb surviving 
in Copti> as wdA is treated; its transitive meanings “ to set,” 
“plant,” “ place,” are separated from their further extensions 
“to add,” “increase,” which appear under a distinct heading 
on p. 148a; the very frequent intransitive meaning “‘ to endure,” 
“persist,” is ignored altogether. On p. 184, for the verb 
usten no less than ten writings are enumerated, most of them 
so much alike that six at least are useless ballast. Similarly, 


him in good stead 











on p. 911, six writings of the name of the god Thoth are recorded, 
when two would have sufficed; oddly enough, the commonest 
writing of all is omitted, though probably we should find it 
under some other letter of the alphabet. On p. 438 the word 
for “proximity in time” is mixed up with a late speliing of 
the word for “day.” Here and there a sign of grace is to be 
found, as in the adoption of Sethe’s new reading of the word 
for “king”; but, as a rule, the standard of philological know- 
ledge displayed is such as would have been creditable enough 
in 1870, but is utterly behind the times in 1920. The gravest 
defect of all is the failure to mark any distinction between words 
of different periods; thus transcriptions of Demotic groups, 
mostly in the erroneous forms given to them by Revillout, 
are found cheek by jowl with words from the most ancient 
religious texts. It is as though we were to find a dictionary 
in which fac “‘ make ” were to stand side by side with face “ face ” 
without the slightest indication that the first was a Latin 
imperative and the second a French noun. 

To sum up: we may estimate the Hieroglyphic dictionary of 
Sir Ernest Budge in two very different ways, according to the 
angle of vision at which we place ourselves. As a courageous 
attempt to meet the requirements of the student, hitherto very 
badly served as regards convenient works of reference, the book 
is worthy of the highest commendation; as a contribution to 
scientific knowledge it is negligible. 





A HISTORY OF PENANCE.* 

Tus is a scholarly, a judicious, and, on its own ground—which 
is that of a study of the ecclesiastical authorities on its subject 
from the sub-apostolic period to the Fourth Lateran Council— 
a useful book. “The student of the history of Penance,” 
the author tells us, “will be conscious of an extraordinary 
variety in the conditions under which Penance is found in 
operation, and in the procedure by which it is applied.” At 
certain periods and in certain circles it has been held that no 
Penance—taking the word in the sense of power residing in the 
Christian community to restore such of its members as had 
fallen into sin after baptism—was possible ; and the history of 
Penance resolves itself into an account of the disappearance of 
this rigorism under the influence of conscience and common 
sense. The discipline which came to prevail in the Western 
Church, and which was stereotyped by the Fourth Lateran 
Council (1215), imposed the obligation of annual confession 
“to his own priest ’—i.e., the priest of his parish—on every 
Christian. But it should be noted that this obligation was 
conceived rather as legal than as theological: the motive of the 
forgiveness of sins was secondary to that of the maintenance of 
ecclesiastical discipline, “the Power of the Keys.” And a 
Catholic theologian, M. Turmel, has argued that, apart from 
open and notorious sins, the so-called Sacrament of Penance 
owes its origin rather to the scruples of the laity than either to 
the teaching of the Church of the time or to the encroachments 
of the clergy: people wanted to be on the safe side. The 
commission given to “the disciples’’—not, as it is often 
misquoted, to ‘‘ the apostles” (John xx. 23)—-“ covers, in the 
first place, the great Sacrament of Holy Baptism,” says Mr. 
Watkins. The qualifying words might have been omitted. 
For, if this commission had been understood in the third century 
in the sense in which it was taken by the later Church, the 
question which underlay the Novatian heresy could not have 
arisen. The fact that it was raised, and was not cut short by a 
reference to our Lord’s words, is conclusive evidence that this 
gense was not attached to them. It is a common error to read 
into the Christianity of the first centuries the beliefs and institu- 
tions of a later period. ‘‘ No, no,” says Hooker, writing of this 
very point; ‘these opinions have youth in their countenance. 
Antiquity knew them not; it never thought nor dreamed of 
them.” 

The change from Adult to Infant Baptism, which accompanied 
the numerical increase of the Christian community, was a turning- 
point in the life of the Church. When Baptism, originally the 
outward and visible sign of the inward grace of conversion, was 
administered to unconscious infants, an entirely new situation 
came about. Lapses were frequent, and—here was the diffi- 
culty—there was no second baptism. And sterner views than 
those of the large-hearted St. Paul (Galatians vi. 1) prevailed 
in what we should now call Puritan circles; the Puritan is never 
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happy unless he is making someone else miserable. It is lament- 
able to think how many Christians of later days have been 
haunted by the spectres called up by the unhappy words of 
Heb. vi. 4 and 1 John v. 16. Yet their explanation is simple. 
Those who wrote them were contemplating an ideal Church of 
Saints. For the mixed Church of later days they had no 
message; when this came into being, their words ceased to 
apply. A state of things had arisen for which the community 
was not, and could not possibly have been, prepared. Christ 
had not returned ; and there was no sign of His returning ; the 
Church was faced by new problems and forced into new paths. 
The movement was in the nature of things, and could not be 
arrested. In the absence of precedent, the guidance of circum- 
stances had to be followed. The course adopted was, no doubt, 
a second best ; but it was probably the best that was possible : 
the work was done imperfectly, but it was done. Rough tools 
were required to reshape Europe ; ideas took unideal shapes, and 
appeared in strange disguises; only so could they inform the 
rude material that lay to hand. The conception, in particular, 
of the forgiveness of sins was materialized out of recognition. 
The performance of an external satisfaction, or penance, pushed 
into the background the renewal of mind required by the apostle ; 
the formula of'absolution took the place occupied in the New 
Testament by repentance, the movement of the soul to God. 
Yet under the embers the fire glowed ; and when the Reforma- 
tion cleared the ground of the débris of centuries, it burst into 
flame. In so far as “a corrupt following” of the Reformers 
substituted a psychological experience, or the acceptance of a 
formula, for the intervention of the priest, the middle-man in 
religion, it left their work imperfect. For, as a recent Bampton 
Lecturer reminds us :— 

“Forgiveness, according to Jesus, follows immediately upon 
repentance. No other ‘condition of salvation,’ to use the 
technical term of a later theology, has to be fulfilled. There is 
not the slightest suggestion that anything else but repentance is 
necossary-—the actual death of a Saviour, belief in the atoning 
efficacy of that death or in any other article of faith, baptism, 
confession to any but God, absolution, reception of the holy 
Eucharist, Church membership—not a hint of any of these.”’ 
It is a long way from these simple truths to the elaborate 
penitential discipline of the mediaeval Church, and Mr. Watkins, 
though he sees the matter in another perspective, describes when, 
why, and by what stages this immense development of doctrine 
and practice took place. 





A NEW BOOK ON MR. SHAW.* 

SaMUEL Butwier is the one writer to whom Mr. Bernard Shaw 
acknowledges a debt and even a discipleship. Therefore the 
careful but selective analysis of the similarities and contrasts 
of these two men with which Mr. Duffin prefaces his book 
is very interesting. In these sort of studies the persons who 
are to be compared are so often completely divergent that 
one of two evils is inevitable. Either the tedium of an 
analysis of the differences between a pound of butter and 
five o’clock is achieved, or else the writer is forced to 
distort one of his personages, to stamp his pound of butter 
with the image of a timepiece, and so rely throughout upon 
fatiguingly obvious subterfuge. Here, however, are two men 
so alike as to be instructively different. Mr. Shaw, Mr. Duftin 
holds, is a supremely irritating writer (in the good sense) and 
an amiable, almost soothing human being, Butler was an 
amiable, almost soothing writer and a supremely irritating 
human being (in the bad sense). Butler was a truly impartial 
seeker after truth. He had the scientific spirit which will follow 
proved data, no matter where they lead him. Mr. Shaw is 
partial, he seeks an end, he is a moralist. And, Mr. Duffin 
might have added, he isa Trimmer. Imagine the whole country 
converted in a night to a belief inall the inversionsand subtleties 
of Mr. Shaw’s point of view. A week afterwards we should 
have a new one-act play by the author of The Irrational Knot 
exposing the iniquities of divorce. Another, in five acts, would 
follow hard upon it, proving the emasculating effects of a 
vegetarian diet and female suffrage, and denouncing with bitter 
{nvective the decline of sound churchmanship. 

Are we accusing Mr. Shaw of hypothetical inconsistency ? 
Certainly not. His line of conduct would be the only one open 
to a man who knew the way of the higher consistency. If his 
countrymen will unanimously crowd to what we might, in 
contrast to the ascetic, call the port side of the boat, Mr. Shaw 
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will be found pointing out the more ethereal virtues of the 
starboard side. Nay, he will even invent a school of imaginary 
porpoises in order to lure his contemporaries away from » 
one-sidedness which imperils the common equilibrium. But, 
should the whole mob of us cross over, the situation will not 
really have changed, and his will be the voice that will summon 
us back, even if it be to renewed high living and plain thinking, 
In the main Mr. Shaw fills in the world of ideas as useful and ag 
essential a place as did Lord Halifax in the world of politics. Wo 
must try to forget that, in the great storm he was mistaken 
and hampered his countrymen in the hour of danger—striving 
inopportunely for the niceties of an even keel. But Mr. Shaw ig 
an old and valuable servant to the nation, and the error, grave 
though it was, must be forgiven him. 

Probably few readers of the Spectator will quite assent to the 
point of view from which Mr. Duffin’s book is written, but that 
will probably not prevent their enjoyment of the many good 
points made by the author, or of the useful work of collation 
which he performs. We wish that a chapter on Mr. Shaw’s 
dramatic works in their capacity of stage-plays and not tracts 
had been added. For, however we may value the significance 
of Mr. Shaw as a Trimmer, his significance as an artist is 
unquestionable. 





FICTION. 


BEAUTY AND BANDS.* 

Tuer combination of qualities with which Viola Chalfont, the 
heroine of Mrs. Felkin’s new novel, was endowed reminds one 
somewhat of the epitaph which proclaimed that the deceased 
was deeply religious and second cousin to the Earl of Cork. For 
Viola was not only a dashing young woman of fashion, audacious, 
selfish and cynical of speech, but she was at the same time 
perfectly virtuous and had a remarkable textual knowledge 
oi the Bible. In spite of a slight tendency to embonpoint, she 
was radiantly beautiful, with wonderful copper-coloured hair 
and a strawberries-and-cream complexion. Young men fell 
at her feet like ninepins, yet she was still unmarried at twenty, 
though impecunious as well as distractingly lovely. The fact 
was that she could not bear fools gladly, but gave free play to 
a caustic tongue. Her heart (like that of the Roman Empire) 
was cold, and so she could not wive. Then a crisis arose owing 
to her father’s broken health and debts—he had previously 
broken her mother’s heart—and from prudential motives she 
accepted Hugh, Lord Kinfell, an altogether blameless young 
peer, rich, amiable and athletic, but brought up in the strictest 
Presbyterian principles, and almost mediaeval in his political 
outlook. Lord Kinfell had been at Eton, and was a cricketing 
Blue, but he had passed through the public school and University 
furnace without singeing a hair. He was as good as gold but 
as dull as ditch-water. Viola “ stuck it out” for a few months, 
but on the death of her father—who in some mysterious way 
which we cannot understand, though the author is at pains to 
enlighten us, had exerted some restraint upon her—she found the 
burden intolerable and sought freedom in flight. The pagan- 
minded reader may possibly do the author the injustice of asking 
—with whom? Those who are familiar with Mrs. Felkin’s 
works hardly need to be assured that there was no elopement. 
Viola simply wished for independence. As a matter of fact, she 
achieved a complete moral regeneration. Seeking refuge at 
the house of an aunt who lived in the neighbourhood of Shrews- 
bury, she met in the train her cousin Barbara, a young lady of 
her own age (and colouring)who was returning from New Zealand ; 
an opportune railway accident annihilated Barbara, and Viola, 
terribly disfigured and with her memory completely gone, is 
taken to her aunt’s house and welcomed by her as her daughter. 
There she is carefully nursed back to health, forgetting all her 
past life, but with her faculties otherwise in excellent order and 
her knowledge of the Bible unimpaired, and is in time wooed 
by her husband, who has, in spite of the most expensive use ol 
detectives, failed to discover the faintest trace of his wife. The 
only obstacle to their marriage is the possibility that Viola may 
still be alive, and they have actually agreed to part when the 
pseudo-Barbara’s memory is suddenly restored, and the curtain 
falls on a scene of perfect conjugal reunion, only marred in the 
mind of the reader by the horrid misgiving that with Viola’s 
complete mental recovery she may once more find Lord Kinfell 
unendurably dull. It is unfortunately true that Viola,in her 
unregenerate phase and as an intellectual picador experimentin 
TY Beauty and Bands. By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler (Hon. Mrs, Aliné 
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on her bovine husband, is much better if less edifying company 
than when acquiring merit after the loss of her looks. The plot 
overtaxes the widest stretch of credulity; but the dialogue for 
the first eight chapters is a pretty exercise in sustained conver- 
sation, while the moral of the tale is above reproach. 





The Litt?2 Soul. By Elinor Mordaunt. (Hutchinson. 8s. 6d, 
net.)—An interesting psychological study, the subject of which 
is the character of the hero, Charles Hoyland, whose self- 
absorption never varies through good and evil fortune. 
The reader will find some difficulty in believing in Hoyland’s 
imposition of his personality on his pupil, Anthony Clayton. 
The portion of the book in which the scene is laid in the 
Peak region of Derbyshire is excellent reading, and the 
description of the surroundings picturesque and attractive. 
The author has very cleverly conveyed the mysterious charm 
of the district. The reader, however, will not be able to help 
feeling that the accidental death of Hoyland from tetanus 
provides rather too easy a way out of the difficulties to which 
his presence at Ox Lee has given rise. 





POETS AND POETRY. 


SIGNPOSTS ON THE PRIMROSE PATH.* 

Tue careful study of a certain amount of thoroughly bad poetry 
is necessary to the budding poe as well as ‘o the critic. It is 
often in contemplating the yawning gaps left by the obsession 
of the chief poetic virtues that we first begin to analyse and 
value righteousness. The reader will remember that it was 
not till he had eaten the insipid feast prepared for him by his 
youngest daughter that the King in the fairy-tale version of 
Lear realised what her phrase of “loving him as fresh meat 
loves salt’? might mean. It is in vain to hope to understand 
the value of the patent medicine by only looking at the “ after 
taking” pictures. The student’s difficulty might seem to lie 
in the tendency not to publish really atrocious verse. No 
doubt it is easier to find examples of dull than of bad poetry. 
But, praise the Muses! there was once one brimming, over- 
flowing fount of really abominable verse, and it flowed from the 
pen of the late Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Mrs. Wilcox was a 
portent. There was probably no positive poetic sin which she 
did not habitually commit, and her success was extraordinary. 
Her verses in their limp lambskin, their polished morocco, or 
their “art vellum” covers are simply hair-raising. With 
Mrs. Wilcox one cannot spend a dull moment. That was her 
one virtue: she was not dull, and she sinned with an abandon 
which leaves her reader breathless. Perhaps the crime which 
her work illustrates most obviously is that of choosing a metre 
which is unsuitable to the content of the poem. 

There is a highly serious poem (not, unfortunately, included 
in the collected poetical work which the present writer possesses) 
whose refrain was ‘‘The Beautiful Valley of Death.” But 
the poem was written in the rhythm of the then popular music- 
hall song, “The Beautiful Valley of Bong” :— 

“It is excellent style 
To wear beads and a smile 
In the beautiful valley of Bong.” 
The eccentric choice of its metre is among the disabilities from 
which the following suffers :— 
“Tf I were sent to represent 
A portion of a nation 
I would not chat, on this and that, 
In the halls of legislation. 
To show my power, I'd waste no hour 
In aimless talk and bother, 
Nor fritter away a precious day 
On this and that and the other.” 
And so to four more verses which make up this Prohibitionist 
poem. Another fault in which our poetess apparently took 
great delight was the making of improbable statements in the 
arts or sciences, for instance :— 
*“ An artist toiled over his pictures ; 
He laboured by night and by day.” 
Or (here we must quote from memory) :— 
“Those creatures that are part of God 
Though they have hoofs and wings.” 
Arain, her triteness is unrivalled, as is her knack of finding the 
wrong rhyme, and her way of forgetting to work out a com- 
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parison. All three blemishes are, among others, beautifully 
illustrated in the following three verses :— 
“T hold it true that thoughts are things 
Endowed with bodies, breath, and wings, 
And that we send them forth to fill 
The world with good results—or ill. 


That which we call our secret thought 
Speeds to the earth’s remotest spot, 
And leaves its blessings or its woes 
Like tracks behind it as it goes. 


It is God’s law. Remember it 

In your still chamber as you sit 

With thoughts you would not dare have known, 

And yet made comrades when alone.” 
We doubt if it would be possible deliberately to produce such 
effects. Why has Mr. Squire hitherto omitted such deserving 
work from his “ Beauties of Badness” series? But, while 
waiting for Mr. Squire, we advise the aspiring poet or the critic to 
study ‘‘ Poems of Passion,” ‘“‘ Poems of Pleasure,’’ or “‘ Poems of 
Problems ” for himself. We can assure him that the effect of 
many of the longer poems when read aloud is unique. And if he 
enjoys Mis. Wilcox’s work he need feel no contrition. For is 
not Mrs. Wilcox bound just as she would desire in limp 
lambskin, in white vellum, and in polished morocco? And 
what can a poet desire more ” 





Poems WortHy oF ConstpERATION.—Cyprus Leaves 
Poppy Flowers. By Bernard Drew. (A. C. Fifield. 3s. net.) 
Don Folquet and other Poems. By Thomas Walsh. (John 
Lane. 7s. 6d. net.) Otherworld. Cadences by F. 8. Flint. 
(The Poetry Bookshop. 5s. net.)—Interesting, but, as Tolstoy 
would have said, “too bookish.”——The Tempering. By 
Howard Buck. (Yale University Press and Humphrey Milford. 
4s, 6d. net.)—Nice little poems by a young American. 


on 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


—< 
{Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review. | 





Tue Aveust Maaazines.—The Nineteenth Century gives 
first place to Colonel G. B. Hurst, who answers with many 
reservations the question, “Has Coalition Government suc- 
ceeded?” ‘Public opinion would rather see a fight to a 
finish with the revolutionary forces in our midst than a futile 
sequence of sops and doles, compromises and surrenders.’ He 
laments the sufferings of ‘“ brain-workers of moderate means.” 
‘ By draining them of their means of livelihood, the proletariat 
is not to be bribed into prosperity.” ‘The Prime Minister 
would do well to let the nation know that its only hope of 
survival rests on work, discipline and sacrifice.” Mr. Ormsby- 
Gore has an instructive article on “ Great Britain, Mesopotamia 
and the Arabs.”” He would employ more Arabs in the adminis- 
tration, even if they were at first less efficient than trained 
Indian officials. ‘‘ We must not be in too much of a hurry.” 
The Middle East should be considered as a whole, and not left 
to the Foreign Office, which is inclined to despise it. Sir 
Frederick Lugard writes well on “‘ The Crown Colonies and the 
British War Debt,” adversely criticising Mr. Wilson Fox’s 
scheme for the State exploitation of the Crown colonies and 
protectorates, especially in Africa. Colonel Willoughby Verner, 
who knew the late Empress Eugénie well for many years, gives 
a most interesting account of her views on public affairs, which 
she evidently followed with close attention. The Empress, 
regarding the Peace of Versailles from the French standpoint, 
saw in it more danger than security. ‘‘ League of Nations.’ 
What folly! This ‘self-determination of nationality.’ What 
madness! You, you, you English (and she pointed at me with 
tremendous energy), what are you about?” As for the German 
Emperor, said the Empress, * What is the use of killing him ? 
His punishment is to live. Think of what his fall means! “i 
Captain McCullagh, who has returned from captivity in Russia, 
describes Lenin as the counterpart of a fanatical Byzantine 
monk, who will continue his revolutionary propaganda what- 
ever promises he may make to the Allies. Mr. Reynolds, who 
has been in the Ukraine recently, says that the peasants there 
cling to the idea of private property, and from thirty to seventy 
per cent. of the rich arable land is lying fallow because the 
peasants will not sow for the Bolsheviks to reap. Mrs. G. H, 
Bell (John Travers) gives a touching account of a tour among 
the families of Indian soldiers in the Punjab before and after 
the Armistice; their loyalty and pride in their fighting men 
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were indubitable. Mrs. Hinkley makes an impassioned protest 
against the Socialist scheme for the “State endowment of 
motherhood ” as a means of destroying the family. Mr. M. H- 
Jerome’s reminiscences of the late Mr. Stephen Phillips are 
attrective—particularly the late Sir Herbert Tree’s reception 
of Herod when the poet first read it to him. The actor-manager, 
it seems, expressed his approval by groaning, much to the poct’s 
embarrassment.—In the Fortnightly, Mr. Frederic Harrison 
laments the drying up of the wells of charity and the disappear- 
ance of learning and art which, he thinks, must follow the 
extinction of capitelism and the middle class. ‘‘ The idea of a 
workman subscribing his guinea to a Hospital or 2 Home for 
Incurables sounds like a jest.” Mr. Marriott, asking “ Under 


which King ?” points out that “ direct action ” means minority |, 


rule and is the exact opposite of democracy. Mr. Archibald 
Hurd discusses the same theme in “ The Great Siege: British 
Lzebour and Bolshevism,” emphasizing the fundamental import- 
ance of our foreign trede which, he thinks, many workmen do 
not understand. This is not true of Lancashire, at any rate. 
Sir George Aston describes the insidious methods of “‘ Bolshevik 
Propegands in the East.” Swinburne in his later days has 
never been better descriled than by Mr. Max Beerbohm in his 
cherming paper on “ No. 2, The Pines,” where he used to lunch 
with Mr. Watts-Dunton end Swinburne. Mr. Beerbohm 
warmly controverts the ill-natured charges against Mr. Watts- 
Dunton, who, he says, did his best to make the poet’s later 
years happy and peaceful. Miss Ethel Arnold’s account of 
**Rhoda Broughton as I Knew Her” is another attractive 
article. Mrs. Aria’s lively article on “‘ New Girls end Old Ladies ”’ 
is largely a defence of the younger generation, with a reminder 
that courtesy has its uses as well as courage and competence. 
In the Contemporary Mr. Harold Spender does a useful service 
by describing @ recent tour in “ Devastated France.” We shall 
fail to understand the French attitude towards Germany and 
the question of reparation if we forget for a moment the appelling 
ruin wrought by the enemy in some of the most prosperous 
provinces of France. The people who have returned to the 
land need food and houses. But the task of restoring the 
great industries wilfully destroyed by the enemy is fer harder. 
The French point out that until the factories ere rebuilt they 
cannot tax themselves on the British scale, because their very 
capitsl has been wiped out. Two out of every three sugar- 
factories were methodically smashed. It is not surprising that 
suger is dear. Lord Shaw discusses “ Civilization and Law: 
America ?”’ with a conviction that somehow the League will 
succeed and that America will come to its help. Sir Sydney 
Olivier asks, ““ Are We Going to Act Justly in Africa ?’’ He 
fears lest our old and well-tried policy in regard to native land 
and native labour is being undermined, and with it the reputa- 
tion for disinterestedness which has enabled us to govern vast 
African territories with a handful of British officials. The new 
East African Labour Ordinance, in particular, excites Sir 
Sydney Olivier’s suspicions. Miss Durham’s “Story of Essad 
Pasha” is most uncomplimentary. As other authorities laud 
him as a high-souled Albanian patriot, we may esk, with jesting 
Pilate, whet is Truth in the Near East? Professor Foster 
Watson’s article on “* The Significance of Leisure ” is a thought- 
ful protest against the excessive haste and strain of modern life. 
The idea of “leisure,” he contends, does not merely include 
the hours after work, but also ‘‘ means the recognition that every 
human mind at its various stages of development has its own 
pace, and if it is developing in respect of time in accordance 
with its own “co-efficient of mind-power, it is developing 
‘leisurely.’ Further, the idea of “leisure” is associated 
with reflection. ‘“ We know the highly-competent man by his 
refusal to be hurried.” Professor Watson's article deserves a 
leisurely reading. Miss Joan D. Parkes, in ‘ Smugglers’ Roads 
on Holmbury Hill,” recalls a romantic phase of the history of 
Surrey and Sussex; the recent felling of the woods has laid 
bare some of the smugglers’ tracks. In the National Review 
Father Garrold replies at length to Mr. Stutfield’s book on the 
abuses of Roman Catholicism. A “Student of History” 
discusses what he regards as “ The Vendetta against Poland,” 
and points out that the Polish offensive of April was designed to 
forestall a renewed offensive on the part of the Bolsheviks, 
whose first invasion in March had failed. He ascribes the 
Anti-Polish propaganda to Jewish influence, which favours 
Germany and Russia. The writer does not fully recognize the 








difficulties which the Poles have created for themselves and their 
Western friends by their impulsiveness. Mr. Justice Marshall, 








of the Egyptian Appeal Court, detects a “lowering of British 
prestige in our Eastern possessions and dependencies,” anq 
attributes it to a decline in the quality of our administrators, 
“There are only two forms of Government that have ever 
succeeded—self-government and government by personality,” 
and the Oriental respects a strong and sympathetic personality, 
Mr. Justice Marshall advocates the formation of an “ Empira 
Civil Service,”’ recruited and trained on new lines. The Bishop 
of Ontario criticizes the working of Prohibition in his provinge, 
and declares that a strict regulation of the liquor traffic would 
yield better results than Prohibition, which is constantly evaded, 
Lord Arran has a pessimistic article on “* The Future of Ireland,” 
and predicts the establishment of a Republic within two years, 
Blackwood’s contains an article on “ Gun-Running in the 
Gulf,” by General Austin, who was engaged in stopping the 
export of rifles from Muscat to Afghanistan in 1909-10. Mr, 
Alan Bott describes an “inexcusable hoax” perpetrated by 
some British visitors at the expense of the American Press 
last year. Some Jews had induced the Board of Education of 
Newark, New Jersey, to exclude The Merchant of Venice 
from the schools lest it should promote anti-Semitic prejudice, 
Mr. Bott and his friends invented a “ League of Scottish Veterans 
of the Worid-War,” who protested hotly against Macbeth as 
@ libel on that worthy King and his race. They succeeded in 
persuading the American Press to discuss the matter seriously, 
with the result that Newark, New Jersey, had no imitators in 
its attempts to censor Shakespeare.——The Londow Mercury 
contains an interesting and most appreciative article on Tennyson 
by Mr. J. C. Squire; the reaction against the great Victorian is 
evidently passing when a Georgian can say that Tennyson 
“left a great deal of beautiful, and some superb, poetry which 
communicates the permanent pleasures of the race and expresses 
the deepest feelings of its heart, and which will stir and delight 
men in every age.” The Poet-Laureate discusses Mr. Santayana’s 
selected essays on philosophy and art, and Mr. Bonamy Dobrée 
advocates the more frequent production of Elizabethan drama 
on the modern stage. An American letter describes the revival 
of critical weekly journals in New York. 





The Anglo-French Review for August contains an article by 
M. Georges Roth on the correspondence between the Strasbourg 
revolutionaries and the London Revolution Society in 1780-91, 
which illustrates the prominent part played by Alsace in the 
French Revolution. Dr. Poncetton describes the methods 
adopted for training disabled French soldiers: he quotes a 
blinded man’s account of how, by ingenuity and perseverance, 
he taught himself to cultivate his garden. Mr. Maitland 
Davidson exposes the futility of “‘ The Nostrum of Nationaliza- 
tion.” Lord Charnwood, continuing his studics of Abraham 
Lincoln, maintains that he was no opportunist, but that his 
action when he was President might have been foretold by an 
attentive student of his earlier speeches. There is some inter- 
esting verse this month, including a long and curious poem, 
“Les Amants du Bois-Loriot,” by M. Paul Fort. 

The Epistles of St. John. By Charles Gore, D.D. (Murray. 6s. 
net.)—All that Bishop Gore writes will be welcome to Anglicans of 
his school ; and the Introduction to these studies of the Epistles of 
St. John, which conizins a statement of his attitude towards the 
Johannine problem, will have an interest, at least as a document, 
for a larger circle of readers who, whether or no they sce their 
way to the acceptance of his conclusions, will be glad to hear 
what can be said for them by so eminent a divine. The contro- 
versy is one which few, if any, approach without a certain 
predisposition ; professions of detachment must be taken with 
reserve. It is inevitable that, the more weight we attach to 
tradition, the more we shail incline to the conservative position ; 
while, the more reason we see for thinking tradition, in general, 
open to criticism, the freer we shall feel ourselves in dealing with 
the received view. The Bishop's postscript to the Preface is 
significant: “‘Since Dr. Sanday’s declaration in Divine Over- 
ruling (Clarke, 1920), his name should no longer be included in 
the list—of authorities who take the conservative position— 
given below, p. 17.” “‘ The most real obstacle to the acceptance 
of the traditional account of the Fourth Gospel lies, no doubt, 
in the differences both in respect of the story of our Lord’s 
ministry, and of the tone of our Lord’s discourses between the 
Fourth Gospel and the Synoptics.” It is this consideration, 
more than any other, which has influenced the great majority of 
independent scholars ; and why, not only “ in literary Germany, 
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the traditional view of St. John’s authorship has almost passed 
out of sight.” “‘ Novertheless,” says the Bishop, “I affirm the 
authorship of St. John the Apostle; and I should like to add 
that, after all these years of discussion from every point of view, 
I think the subject is ripe for decision.” By whom ? 





Poland and the Minority Races. By Arthur L. Goodhart. 
(G. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) —Mr. Goodhart, an American 
scholar who is a Fellow of Corpus Christi, Cambridge, was sent 
to Poland in July, 1919, with Mr. Morgenthau’s mission of 
inquiry into the alleged persecution of the Jews. He has 
printed his diary of the two months’ tour in this interesting 
volume. He records some painful cases, in which either Poles 
or Bolsheviks were the aggressors. The racial animosities 
prevailing in Eastern Europe are so alien to British minds as to 
be almost incredible, as noted by this alert observer. In regard 
to the Polish troops Mr. Goodhart ascribes their excesses to 
lack of discipline and supervision. The new army lacked trusty 
non-commissioned officers. Mr. Goodhart was told that the 
Polish volunteers who had returned from abroad to fight for 
their country under General Haller were more violently anti- 
Semitic than the Poles who had always lived side by side with 
the Jews. The author found that the Polish Jews were divided 
jnto several parties ; while many insisted, as Zionists, on their 
separate nationality, others would have been content to conform 
to Polish ways, except in religion. These ‘“ assimilators,” 
however, do not seem to receive much encouragement from 
either side. 

The Story of Cambridgeshire By W. Cunningham. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 4s. net.)—These lectures to teachers 
on the story of Cambridgeshire, ‘‘as told by itself,” are an 
admirable example of the way in which history should be 
taught. Dr. Cunningham, profoundly versed in the general 
economic history of England, uses the little county which he 
knows best as an object lesson. He points out the extant 
traces of Roman occupation, such as the great canal linking the 
Fen rivers between Lincoln and Peterborough. He shows 
how the Saxon settlers used the Roman roads as boundaries 
and not as means of communication. He sketches the growth 
of the market towns and the growth of the fairs, among which 
Stourbridge Fair, held outside Cambridge, was of great import- 
ance even in Defoe’s day. He throws out comparisons between 
Suffolk and Cambridgeshire which illuminate the history of 
both. Thus, Suffolk churches are largely built of flints, because 
stone was not easily to be had; whereas Cambridgeshire could 
import the Northampton stone by water. Again, whereas 
Suffolk was nearly ruined by the Industrial Revolution, which 
ruined its cloth manufacture—the wealth from which had 
built its splendid fifteenth-century churches—Cambridgeshire, 
being mainly agricultural, was unaffected. Dr. Cunningham’s 
little book is extremely suggestive, and his method might be 
applied to any county or district by an intelligent teacher. 


The Story of English Towns: Plymouth. By A. L. Salmon. 
(S.P.C.K. 4s. net.) —This attractive little book, well illustrated 
from old maps and plans and photographs, contains a short 
history of Plymouth, which is now celebrating the tercentenary 
of the departure of the Pilgrim Fathers for New England. 
Plymouth people are not allowed by Plympton to forget that 
that little town was, through its wealthy Priory, the “nurse 
and patron ’’ of the “infant Plymouth.” But Plymouth had 
become a considerable seaport by Edward the Third’s day, and 
King John of France was brought there a captive, after Poitiers, 
just as Napoleon was four and a-half centuries later. London, 
York and Bristol surpassed Plymouth in population in 
1377. It played a great part in the Elizabethan naval wars, and 
in the Civil War it held out for the Parliament when all the 
West Country had fallen into Royalist hands. Mr. Salmon’s 
account of the long siege is one of the best chapters in a read- 
able book. In his closing pages he does not forget to mention 
that Sir Joshua Reynolds was born at Plympton and that 
Northcote, Haydon and Eastlake, all sons of Plymouth, were 
his schoolfellows at Plympton Grammar School. Prout was 
another native artist of whom Plymouth may be proud. 


alone 





Mr. Philip Snowden and State Purchase: a Reply. By 
Arthur Sherwell. (P. S. King, for the Temperance Legislative 
League. 2d.)—Mr. Snowden, who was a member of the Board 


of Control until 1919, has recently changed his mind about the 








policy of buying up breweries and licensed houses and placing 
them under public management as at Carlisle. He has de- 
nounced the Carlisle scheme on the grounds that it made ex- 
cessive profits, that Carlisle was still notorious for drunkenness, 
and that State Purchase would not give public control but only 
bureaucratic control. Mr. Sherwell replies effectively to these 
charges in this pamphlet. The profits made at Carlisle have 
been large, but they have gone to the State and not to the trade, 
while much has been done for the comfort and convenience of 
customers. It is not true that Carlisle is less sober than similar 
towns: the convictions for drunkenness from 1911 to 1915 
numbered between two hundred and three hundred yearly, but 
numbered only eighty in 1918 and seventy-eight last year. 
Thirdly, Mr. Sherwell argues for State Purchase as immediately 
effective compared with Local Option such as Mr. Snowden 
prefers, 





The World’s Wheat Problem. Will the Guarantee Help to 
Solve it? By Captain R. T. Hinckes. (Hereford Tisaes. 3d.)— 
Captain Hinckes discusses the prospects of the world’s wheat 
supply and concludes that prices will not return to the pre-war 
standard. He infers that it will pay the British farmer to grow 
wheat, and that it will pay the nation to encourage him. He 
does not think much of State guarantees of minimum prices, and 
would prefer forward contracts or options to purchase on behalf 
of the State. The novel feature of the pamphlet is the insistence 
on the value of the small local mills, once so numerous and now 
as a rule standing idle. If the farmer could have his wheat 
ground at a local mill and fetch away the offals for feeding his 
stock, he would, the author contends, save much money now 
spent on railway carriage—for the wheat to a distant mill and 
for the offals from the mill—as well as on the offals which he has 
to buy back. This would indirectly encourage wheat-growing. 
Captain Hinckes suggests that the farmers’ co-operative societies, 
which are doing good service, might set the small local mills 
working again. 





The ‘nineties of the Yellow Book have become strangely far 
and remote, although they have left so easily traceable an 
influence behind them, and Mr. Bernard Muddiman (The Men 
of the Nineties, Henry Danielson, 6s. net) has written in the 
spirit of research. The whole feverish affair was of course 
imported from Paris. There was a curious lack of assimilation 
of the movement in England, and English “‘ decadence” had an 
extraneousness almost comparable to the false nose of Pantaloon. 
But for the war and the Russian Revolution we should probably 
have had the same experience with Russian literature. Nowlet us 
hope the Russian leaven will work slowly and really raise the 
loaf. We in England can produce vigorous work when we 
are set in motion by a foreign school, but uncritical reproduction 
like that of the ‘nineties ends in a blind alley. 











Works or Rererence.—The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1920, 
edited by Sir J. Scott Keltie and Dr. M. Epstein (Macmillan, 
203.), is more useful than ever now that the political map has 
been transformed by the war. We are delighted to note the 
success with which the editors have contrived to follow the 
many mutations in states and governments. The information 
which they supply is remarkably complete, in view of their 
difficulties. Thus the recent appointment of the High Com- 
missioner for Palestine is duly recorded in its proper place, 
and the Mesopotamian census of this year is given at length. 
The section devoted to Poland is full and clear, describing 
incidentally the new Republican constitution. There are two 
maps, of the Near East and of West Africa.—The Michelin 
Guide (Michelin Tyre Company, 5s. net) is a useful handbook 
for motorists and bicyclists. It is arranged as a gazetteer of 
Great Britain, with plans of the chief towns and routes from 
each town to neighbouring places. When the reader has 
mastered the conventional signs employed, he will find the 
book very helpful on the road.—The Year Book of Modern 
Languages, 1920, edited by Professor Waterhouse for the 
Modern Language Association (Cambridge University Press, 
15s. net), is designed to give a summary account of the work 
done since 1914 in modern language studies. The editor has 
enlisted a number of scholarly contributors, such as Professor 
Gardner for Dante, Professor Okey for modern Italian literature, 
Professor Fitzmaurice-Kelly for Cervantes, Miss Armstrong 
for phonetics, and Professor Studer for Anglo-Norman, and 





thus the book will be of considerable value to students. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


ee 
Anthology of Friendship (Tolaus), Edit. by E. Carpenter, cr 8vo 





(Allen & Unwin) net 4/6 
Arbuthnot (Mrs. P. 8.-M.), Memories of the Arbuthnots of Kincardine- 

shire and Aberdeenshire, roy 8VO .............565 (Allen & Unwin) net 63/0 
Ayres (Ruby M.), The Scar, cr 8v0.......... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 8/6 
Ralderston (John L.), Genius of the Marne, cr 8vo....(Allen & Unwin) net 4,6 
Bennion (8.), The Trout are Rising in England and South Africa, cr 8vo 

(J. Lane) net 10/6 
Blakiston (OC. H.), Elementary Civics, cr 8Vv0............ (RF. Arnold) net 2/6 
Blundell (Peter), Sin of Godfrey Neil, er 8VO................ (Laurie) net 8/0 
Boyle (C. Nina), Out of the Frying-Pan, cr 8vo......(Allen & Unwin) net 7/6 
Chirol (Sir Valentine), Egyptian ~~ % _— heeenseet (Mac senor net 7/6 
Cooke (L. J.), Perpetuel Carnations, cr 8vo.............. (Newnes) net 3/6 
Dante, the Letters of, Dantis Al: ‘cheril” Epiatolae : Emended Text 

with introd., &c., by Paget Toy nbee, er 8vo....(Oxford Univ. Press) net 12/6 
Dawson (May M. ). ‘Tinkers Twa in Peace and War, er &vo (A. Gardner) net 3,6 
Dinning a Nile to Aleppo, With the Light ‘Horse in the Middle- 

Be, GI nn ccc kes csecnsagescttsdecsacngad (Allen & Unwin) net 25/0 
Dorling (Rev. r. W. Robertson-), With Christ on the Shore, cr 8vo. 

(Partridge) net 2/6 
Douglas (B.), Penny Plain, cr 8vo.........+.++. (Hodder & Stoughton) net 8/6 
Drummond (Margaret), Five Years Old or Thereabouts, * oy 
Arnold) net 5/0 
Evarts (Hal G.), The Cross-Pull, er 8vo........ (Hodder & Soughvon net 86 
Eyre (Lady Alice), Py the Way (Essays), cr 8vo............ Nisbet) net 6/0 
Falconer (Sir Robt.), Idealism in National Character, &8vo 
« Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 
Fraser (John), A Royal Tragedy: James I., cr 8vo.....(A. Gardner) net 6/0 
Goodhart i L.), Poland and the Minority Races, 8vo (Allen & Unwin) net 10/6 
Grayson (David), Adventures in Friendship, 18mo, pocket edition 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 
Kipling’s Works, Edition de Luxe (Vol. 31), Letters of Travel, 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 10/6 
Lewis (James ©.), Teaching in the Army, cr 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 3/0 
ee: ee PC Ws cect eeahenedaseeeneeusad (Partridge) net 3/6 
McWilliam (Rev. T.), Scottish life in Light and Shadow, cr 8vo 
(A. Gardner) net 3/6 
Mee (Arthur), Little Treasure Island, roy 8vo..(Hodder & Stoughton) net 10/6 
Meston (Lord), India at the Crossways, cr 8vo..(Camb. Univ. Press) net 2/6 
ey (Blessed Oliver), His Times and Work and Death at Tyburn, 

GE Us cccccececnensersasceccecésspesgeucqecsecsseceses (Sands) net 4/0 
Powell a k.), The Output Problem, cr 8v rary Press) net 6/0 
Radziwill (Princess Catherine) (Count Paul Vaasill), Disillusions of a 

Spee Peete, GOD...« 5.000 pbscceccocasanscccesescncceses (Lane) net 12/6 
Raven (Charles E.), Christian Socialism, 1848-1854, 8vo....(Macmillan) net 17/0 
Robertson (Eric 8.), Limits of Unbeliet, BIO is cecvcééences (Nisbet) net 4/6 
Bs mon (Arthur Dads, SE, OP ODD. 2 0.060 skcnennns .(S.P.C.K.) net 4/0 

* Sapper ” (Cyril MeNeile), Bull- Des | Drummond, cr 8vo_ 

(Hodder & Stoughton) net 8/6 
Simpson (S. Raleigh), Nondescript Numbers, er 8vo...... (A, Gardner) net 3/6 
Trevelyan (R. C.), Translations from Lucretius, er 8vo (Allen & Unwin) net 3,0 
Wells (J.), Charm of Oxford, 4to................ (Sweet & Maxwell) net 21/0 
Wicksteed (Philip H.), Is Christianity Practical ? cr Svo (Lindsey Press) net 8/0 
Winsten (S.), Chains: Poems, cr SVO.......cccccccccces -+.(Daniel) net 5/0 








TILO - LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST. ,W.1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
REAL IRISH 
TABLE NAPERY 








at Makers’ prices. 
Linen List 40P sent post free. 
_ ROBINSON 4 _ CLEAVER _ itd. BELFAST) = 


Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, Lt? 


Builders & Decorators, 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 1, 


BEG RESPECTFULLY TO STATE THAT THEY ARE PREPARED TO 
ESTIMATE FOR INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR BEPAIRS, PLAIN AND 
DECORATIVE PAINTING, ETC., ETO. 





AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY 


will enable your family to redeem the 
mortgage on your house if you die, 


and 
will enable you to pay it yourself if 
you live. 


INSURE WITH THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE OCO., 


LTD. 
BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOcKs 
Three grand — and Gold Medal, Fraaco-Britisin 
Exhibition. he only Grand Prize awarded to a 
British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chronometers. 
The only Grand Prize awarded for Astronomical 
Regulators, Chronographs, and Shipe’ Compasses, 
NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and co., Ltd,, 





Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Biy Ben, 


tasne-wane €1 STRAND, W.G. 2 or 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, EG. 3 





FOR SALE. 
| eee SQUARE, with Garage, Stabling and Rooms over, 


For Sale, the long lease at a moderate ground rent, with immediate 
possession at a pre-war price, compact and easily run FAMILY 
RESIDENCE, with accommodation of 10 Bed and Dressing-rooms, 
Bathroom, Double Drawing-room, Boudoir Dining-room, Library, 
and complete domestic offices, Principal and Secondary Staircases, 

Telephone, electricity and gas, separate boiler for hot water, and 
gas cooking Plate as well as Eagle Range. 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 


House was occupied up till June, 1920, and is in excellent struc. 
tural repair and sanitation. An exceptional opportunity for any 
person requiring a house of very moderate size yet dignified and with 
ample bedroom accommodation. Opposite entrance to Square 
Gardens which contains Lawn Tennis Ground. 


Apply to Messrs. MANN & SON, 12 Lower Grosvenor Place, 
near Victoria Station, 8.W.1. Telephone: Victoria 2040. 
If garage, &c., not required, house could be sold without at 


reduced price. 








| 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
MIDDLETON, NORFOLK. 

HAWKINS & SONS 
at the GLOBE HOTEL, KING'S 


© HARLES 
J are instructed to Sell by Auction, 
LYNN, 
ON TUESDAY, AUGUST 10th, 1920, 

at 3 o'clock in the afternoon (unless previously disposed of by private treaty) 
THE VALUABLE RECTORIAL TITHE, arising from Land in the Parish ‘ot 
Middleton and collected from only 23 Tithe Payers. 

Present value ; £471 17s. 2d. per annum, 
and the Redemption Value wnder the ‘Tithe Act, 1918, is approximately £6,000 

Outgoings: Parochial Rates (paid 1919) £143 6s. Land Tax Redeemed, 

The Tithes due up to and including October Ist, 1920, will be collected by the 
Vendors and retained by them. 

Further Particulars and Conditions of Sale m: iy be obtained of the Auctioneers, 
Bank Chambers, King’s Lynn, and the Tithe Map and apportionment can be 
seen at the Office of the Vendors’ Solic itors, 

Mesars. PARTRIDGE & CO., Chapel Street, King’s Lynn. 


APPCINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Wanted, in September, an ASSISTANT MASTER for Elementary Science and 
general assistance in Form work. Graduate. Minimum initial salary £190, 
rising by £10 to £230 and thenee by £15 to £350. Previous experience will be 
taken into consideration in fixing initial salary —Forms of application, which 
should be returned immediately, may be obtained of the EDUCATION SECRE- 


TARY, County Hall, Cambridge. 
24th" July, 1920. 
NIVERSITY OF DACC A, BENGAL. — Applications are 


invited by this new foundation for CHAIRS in the following subjects :— 
English Language and Literature; History; Political Economy; Chemistry; 
Physics; Education; Physical Education (medical qualifications required); and 
for READERSHIPS in the following subjects :—English Literature ; Phonetics; 
Mathematics ; Chemistry ; Education. For Professorships the initial salary has 
been provisionally fixed at from Ks. 9,000 to Rs. 12,000 a year, rising to Rs. 21,600 
a year, and for Readerships at Rs. 7,200 a year rising to Rs. 14,400 a year. Special 
terms are offered for the Readership in Phonetics, and special allowances of 
Rs. 6,000 a year will be attached to six of the teaching posts in the University. 
For further particulars apply to the DIRECTOR of SPECIAL INQUIRIES 
and REPORTS, Board of Education, Victoria and Albert Museum, South Ken- 
sington, 8.W. 7, by whom applications, (12 copies) with three testimonials and the 
names of not more than three references, should be received not later than Sep- 
tember 20th, 1920. > 3 

> 


Ayes 


The Governors of the Hulme Grammar School, Manchester, invite Applications 
for the Post of HEAD-MASTER. 








HARTOG, Vice-Chancellor 


GRAMMAR Sc 


SCHOO L, 
ALEXANDRA PARK, MANCHESTER. 








The Head-Master must be a graduate of a University in the United Kingdom. 
He will be required to commence his duties in January, 1921. 

The yearly stipend is £800, rising by annual increme nts of £25 to £1,000, The 
normal number of boys in the school is about 500. There is no official residence 
attached to the school. 

Applications, — age and testimonials (not more than three), should be 
sent before the 15th September next to the CLERK at 8 John Dalton Street, 
Manchester, from whom further particulars may be obtained if desired. 
STAFFORD TAYLOR, 

Clerk to the Governors. 


SCHOOL. 


Slst July, 1920. 
R E 8 T ON 


Wanted, MASTER to take Chemistry in Advanced Course. Commencing 
Salary, £350 or more according to qualifications and experience. Wanted also, 
GRADUATE to take General Form work. Commencing salary £300 per year. 

Candidates should state what subjects they can teach. 

For both ponte apply immediately to HEAD-MASTER. 


rASTERS wante od for Se septe mber: (1) PUBLIC SC HOt ILS, 

classics, mathematics, modern languages, science, history, and English; 
(2) SECONDARY SCHOOLS, ‘all subjects ; (3) ‘Preparatory Schools, specialists 
for scholarship work, junior and games. Good salaries, starting in some cases 
up to £450 per annum.—FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION (Tutorial Dept.) 
53 Victoria Street, 5.W. 


GALISBUR Y 


Wanted, TWO 


GRAMMAR 


TRAINING COLLEGE. 
LECTURERS to teach Fr 
and Method in one class ol ( 


DIOCESAN 
KESIDENT 


Psychology 







young 
and 














some English, Handwork, 
Teachers. Commencing salary om £160 until revision of scale.—Apply T!! 
PRINCIP AL. 

SSIS’ TANT TECHNICAL EDITOR wanted by publisher. 


mathematical training essential. Experience in engineering 
State salary req juired and age, No. 1018, The Spectater, 
W C2, 


Sound 
or industries desirable. 
i Wellington Street, Strand, London, 
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INISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES. 


Applications are invited for the post of INSPEOTOR in the Education Branch. 
The commencing salary, inclusive of bonus, will be a ss £580, ow 
travelling and subsistence expenses. Candidates should have graduated in a 
British or Colonial University and should possess practical experience of agri- 
culture. Preference will be given to men who have seen active service in the 
war. Candidates should not be more than 45 years of age Application forms 
can be obtained from the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 4 Whitehall 
Place, 8.W.1., and must be returned not later than the 14th August. 


MEstR¥ OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES. 


Applications are invited for the post of WOMAN INSPECTOR In the Educa- 
jon Branch. The commencing salary, inclusive of bonus, will be yoy 
460 @ year, plus travelling and subsistence expenses. Preference will be given 

to candidates who have graduated in a British or Colonial University and possess 
technical knowledge of those branches of agricIture usually undertaken by 
women. Candidates should not be more than 45 years of age.—Application 
forms can be obtained from the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 4 White- 





all Place, 8,W.1, and must be returned not later than the 14th August. 
| eaialidlateseiaaheaial OF BIRMINGHAM. 
ASSISTANT LEOTURESHIP IN CLASSIOS. 


he Council invites applications for the vacant ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP 
in OLASSICS, Stipend £250 per annum, Time and encouragement for research 
work, 

Applications, accompanied by three or four testimonials, should be sent 
to the undersigned not later than the 21st August, 1020. 

The Candidate elected will be required to enter upon the duties on October 
4th, 1920. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
LECTURESHIP IN MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN HISTORY. 











The Counci! invites applications for the above post. 

Applications (two copies if possible), accompanied by two Testimonials and 
two references, should be sent to the undersigned not later than the 13th of 
September, 1920. 

The Candidate elected will be reqnired to enter upon the duties on the 1st of 
October. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 





— 

The Council of the College will shortly proceed to appoint an ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in the Law Department at a commencing salary of £250 to £300 
(according to experience) per annum. Further particulars may be obtained of the 
Registrar, to whom applications should be sent on or before Saturday, 
September 11th. 

Applications should be accompanied by testimonials and references. 

THE REGISTRAR, 
University College of Wales, 

July 24th, 1920. Aberystwyth, 
M ANCHESTER CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, 
i PENDLEBURY. 





PROBATIONERS of good education taken for three years’ training. Salar 
£20, £22, and £25, with board, lodging and laundry. Lectures given and Certifi- 
cates granted.—For particulars apply to the LADY SUPERINTENDENT. 


be AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 





GIRLS. Price 88. 10d. post free—WOMEN'’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY. LIMITED, 5 Princes street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
LECTURES, &c. 


ZBSeOT Fi £2 2 COLLEG E, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 
Principal: Miss B. 8. PHILLPOTTS, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.Soc., O.B.B. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
of London. There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 
A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £30 a year for three years 
are offered for competition at an examination held annually in April. 
Next Session begins October 6. For Calendar and further particulars 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


; O 





UR SO xR’sS CAREER. 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION, 


Parents and guardians desiring information and advice with regard to the 
Medical Curriculum should write for full particulars to A. E. WEBB-JOHNSON, 


C.B.E., D.S.0., F.R.C.S., the Dean, 


THE HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
LONDON), 
LONDON, W. 1, 


MIDDLESEX 
(UNIVERSITY OF 
BERNERS STREET, 


The 
ENTIRE MEDICAL CURRICULUM 
can be taken at this School. 
Annual value of SCHOLARSHIPS 


and PRIZES over £1,000, 


pus UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 

Students can be accepted in the Faculties of Arts, Pure Science, Law, Engin- 
eering, Metallurgy and Medicine (for the Sheffield M.B., Ch.B. courses). Early 
application for admission is desirable, Prospectuses free on application to the 


undersigned. 
W. M. GIBBONS, Kegistrar. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdewne Road, Bedford.—Principal: MissSTANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £140 a year.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR.- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. President: 

Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. 0. G. 
Montefiore, M.A.; Sec.: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information con- 
cerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of Education, apply 
to the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE. 


E L L So B&B oO 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL OF GARDENING, 
HAWKHURST, KENT 
Ist Class R.H.S, 


Principal: Miss SLANEY (late Staff, Studley College; 
Examination). 
Vice-Principal: Miss WALROND-SKINNER (late Lecturer, Studley College; 
Ist Class R.H.S, Examination). 

Limited number of students taken, Practical, theoretical, and individual 
training given in all branches of gardening. Students prepared for the R.H.S. 
Examination, Exceptional opportunities for delicate students, for whom 
special arrangements are made.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


(a3 LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glass 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc, Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 


( ARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE (formerly 
Udimore). Practical comprehensive training, individual consideration. 

Gardening Year begins mid-September ; work will include re-making rose garden, 

greenhouse erection, &c.—RIDLEY-PEAKHE, Kingstone, near Canterbury. 








A R D 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND OOLLEGES. 


HE COTSWOLD HILLS.—ENDERLEY HOUSE 
SCHOOL, AMBERLEY, GLOS. 600 feet above the sea, bracing 
air, lovely scenery. Central heating. Thoroughly good education. Fees 120 
guineas per annum. Prospectus on application. 


VT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours §chool of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air irom Downs and sea, 
HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. 
Prep. for Exams. Principal, Miss L. C. DODD 


HORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 

Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 

Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS. 


| INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Next Term begins September 23:d, 
Prospectus on application to Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hona.), 
: _ Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
e Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19. 
Pupils prepared for University Scholarships. Spacious and well-equipped 
school buildings, with good playing grounds.—For prospectus apply Head- 
istress. 


T. MARY’S HALL, KEMP TOWN, BRIGHTON. 

















A School for Girls: with special endowments for Daughters of the Clergy. 
Fees for daughters of laymen, £40 per term. 


The school stands well above the sea, in large and beautiful grounds. The 
training includes preparation for University Scholarships i 
Head-Mistress, Miss F. L. GHEY, Oxford Hon. Mods, (Classics), MLA., 


London. 
For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 


a ee ee ae ee ee ae 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: ‘*‘ Watford 616.” 


T MENSTONE HOUSE, NEWBURY.—Honours Graduate 
receives GIRLS for good modern education and happy home life. Coach- 
Excellent situation and beautiful grounds.— 





ing if desired. Individual care. 
Particulars from PRINOIPAL. 


FOREIGN. 
ENSIONNAT JOHNSTON, LAUSANNE.—First-class 


Boarding School for Girls, thorough tuition in languages, reopens in 
September. Vacation course, July and August, French and Cookery.—Apply 
JOHNSTON, Avenue de Morges 34. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ss OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 
a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits: 
13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, Osborne, 
with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description of 
life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth GLEVES, Ltd, 
(Publication Dept.), “‘ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 
TAUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE, 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 
Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months, Fees, £160 
p.a, Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Early applications 


should be made, x fs P 
Apply Messrs, DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.0, 3. 





BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education, 

Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 

Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 

house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £69. 
Entrance Scholarships, July.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A,, Head-Maater, 
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REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, LTD., 
COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 
DREGHORN CASTLE, standing in its own extensive grounds, and situated 
2} miles from Edinburgh, will be opened in October next as a 
PREPARATORY ~~ be met BOYS (aged 7 to 15). 


Tlea 
H. M. RUSH, B.A. 
(Formerly Tead-Master cf Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), 


K. W. BURTON, B.A 
(Formerly Second Master of Merchiston Castle Pre aratory School). 
Boys will be prepared for all the Public Schools, and may be entered as 
BOARDERS, WEEKLY BOARDERS, or DAY BOARDERS. 
SPECIAL TERMS for Sons of the Clergy. 
Further particulars and copies of the eer prospectus can be obtained 
from Messrs. L. and L. L. BILTON, W<.S., 17 Rutland Street, Edinburgh. 


OLLAR ACADEMY, DOLLAR. Founded in 1818. 
Head-Master: CHARLES S. DOUGALL, M.A. 

The NEW SESSION begins on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 6th, 1920, 
Complete High School Education at moderate cost. Special Classes tor Univer- 
sity, Civil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds, beautiful 
and healthy situation. Illustrated prospectus and list of boarding-houses on 
application to HEAD-MASTER; or to THOS. J. YOUNG, Secretary. 


St “EDMUND'S SCHO' CANTERBURY. 








SCHOO L, 
Fine healthy situation, High und, overlooking City. 
Twenty acres of a = Separate Junior School, 
Preparation for Universities, A rmy, &e, 
_ For prospectus write to Rev. W. ¥. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master, 


“ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. sognized by the 





Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent ae in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head- Master, a. Vv. PLU M, M.A. 


PRIVATE. ‘TUITION, Be. 
OUBNEMOUTH. mesons Successes | gained by Pupils of 
P, i. L. EVANS, M.A 
RESPONSIONS. “LITTLE- Go, MATRICULATION, 52. 
ARMY, including Jet and 2nd place on the Woolwich List, 36. 
Apply Btirling House, Manor Koad, bournemouth. 


CITUDENT’S ACME CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 
POSTAL COURSES BY EXPERIENCED TUTOKS FOR ALL 
EXAMINATIONS, 

oA” H, W. RAISIN, B.Sc. (London Univ.), Freshfield, 55 Christchureh 
P bournemouth. 
i PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—Dr. Frank Collie 
wishes to recommend Miss M. HAVERS (South Kensington) as eminently 
capable in teaching children requiring individual attention. He is willing to 
answer any — Box 1017, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Strect, Strand, 
London, W.C.2 


TNDIVIDUAL TUITION for BOYS of fourteen and upwards 


unable to enter the Public Schools.—Licut.-Coionel E. G. HOARE, D.3.0., 
Homewood, South Godstone, Surrey. 





SS 

















1O-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. All 
instruction given through speech and lip-reading, the aim being entirely 
normal development in every direction. Pupils received from 24. Entire charge 
taken of children whose parents are abroad.—For further particulars apply 
PRINCIPAL 8, 36 Parlis ament Hill, Hampetead, N. W. 3. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENGIES. 


SeSoons.. FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 

Neca, J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowiedge of the BEST 
BCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to Pl D PARENTS by sending (free oi 
charge) prospectusca and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 

iw + 4 ¥ the > district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 





J. . PATON, Edueationail Agents, 143 Canuon Street, London, B.C. 4, 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 
—_— Parenta can obtain’ reliable information 
teapecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& ed boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
: ge (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
‘ ees, &c,) to 
oe Messra, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
TFducational Agents, who are largely responsibls for the 


— staffs of the most important schools, and thus ablo 
pps, information dificult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFO 8T.. LONDON, W.L Telephone—i136 Museum, 
(HeIcE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge w will be eae by 
MESSRS, oe eradilty THRING AND CO., 
26 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel., Regent 4926, 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, . as GOVERNESSES in Private Families, 
NO HARGE 30S REGISTRATION. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 
Setic and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given, 
EA SUCCESSFUL | WRITER.— 
GOOD SHORT STORIES AND ARTICLES are in constant and increasing 
demand. Learn how to write them, and Earn while you learn. ‘Three cheques 
by one post was the gratifying experience of a recently enrolled student.— Write 
for free booklet, “* How to Make Money with your Pen,” to THE wae 
TRAINING SCHOOL, Kditorial L, 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2 











ONALD MASSEY, Litera Agent. 

charged. Good short stories required, ©000-5,000 words, Novels and 

Serials from about £0,000 words, Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. 

Anthoiw’ MSS. typed. RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ 
Commons, London, H.C. 4 


A UTHORS should send for particulars of THE ELDON 
LITERARY SERVICE, which reduces their labours and enlarges their mar- 
keta. — Write, Manager, Eldon Literary Service,34 Eldon Chambers,Fieet St., E.C. 4. 


No reading fee 








HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
EVON.—FURNISHED APARTMENTS in detached pri- 


vate House, with or withont Board, on high ground above Tcignmouth, 
near the Moor.—Apply, Miss CHAPMAN, Buddleiord, Teigumouth, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS. — ILLUSTRATED Booklet de. 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven 8t., Trafalgar ar 8q., W.c.2 


HE NEW NATURAL CURE for 
INFLUENZA, INSOMNIA, ANAEMIA, NEURITIS, NEURASTHENIA 
RHEUMATISM, ete. s 











No drugs, exercises or dieting. SANATOR treat- 
ment is easy, pleasant, safe, speedy and certain. 
Booklet free. 
A. SANATOR, LTD., 
8 Marshall Road, Levenshuime, Manchester. 








Se erren, REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000, 
CHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS aud GRANTS LOANS 


thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 30 Coleman Street, E.C. 2 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, cr other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 

from £2  ¥ Specimens sent fre.—HENKY Bb. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
iondon, W 


EAL LACE—YOUGHAL. NEEDLE. POINT, 

LIMERICK, IKISH CROCHET.—Suitable ea a bridal present, for 

a Jubilee or for Church gifts. Collars, laces, hendkerchiefa, fichus, scarves, 

centres, d’oyleys, tea-cioths, altar-frontals, &c.—Selection sent on approval 
direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Pre Presentation Convent, Youghal, Co. Cork. 








‘RTIFICIAL TEETH (01 (OLD) ‘BOUGHT. —Highest Value 
assured, Up to 7s, per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Goid, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return, If offer not acce pted parcel 
returned post free, Best prices paid for Old Gold sud Silver Jewellery (brokea 
or otherwise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable orm. 
&. CANN & CO., 69a Market Street, Manchester. Hstd. 1859. 


LD ARTIFICIAL ' BOUGHT. — Persons 





TEETH 

wishing to receive full value slouid apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Measra,. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. lf forwarded by post. value 
perreturn or ofier made. —Chiei Offices, 151 Oxtord Street, London, Estd. 100 yeara, 


Bees is an established scientific re omedy, first adoptod 
, 











by E. Howarth, F.Z.8., to clear plague of cockr from the Shefficld 
orkhouse at the request of the Governme nt, which it (tuaily did, and will 
do so wherever used. Harmless to domestic animals. Full directions on each 
tin.—2s3., 38. 6d., or 6s. per tin, post free, from HOWAKTHS, 471 Crookes- 


moore Road, Sheffield. 
paws 











For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 64 I 244 &46 y 
























"The Sister of Literature-Tobaced’ 
Prof. Sir Walter Raieigh in thé Times 







= 








PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS 






White Label. Mild and Medium. 
u D. 
I - 
Per oz, Per oz. 










JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


P.881 
Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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In hours of exercise and recreation 
the right beverage scores heavily 
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= BELFAST = 
L Dry Ginger Ale B 
2 is just theright beverage __ 
= for all true lovers of the wild- = 
= flowery open air. = 
2 The spin through the country ; = 
= the game of golf, cricket, tennis = = 
= or bowling; the garden party; = 
2 the picnic up the river or in the =| 
= woods ; the annual excursion of == 
= comrades and the village festival, = 
= are some of the occasions which == 
= suggest—ROSS. = 
= And afterwards, even when winter 2 
=5 comes, a draught of ROSS—like “ the = 
= \\\N scent of the roses”—will awaken = 
= i him rt a) i memories of the happy summer days == 
= _a | | of RE-CREATION., = 
== Pe Oe 2 
3 g ON } ROSS is the beverage for the searching = 
= S vt eye—it touchesthe pinnaclesof the mind. = 
= fan ROSS’S “ROYAL” GINGER ALE = 
= —the old original Ross’s Royal, with the = 
= diamond- -shaped label—is equally good and = 
= is intended for those who respond to a fuller- =| 

toned exhilarating refreshment. We should = 
= like you to try both and choose for yourself, = 
== west == 
— REGISTERED Ah =5 
= i} i ‘ly W. A. ROSS & SONS, LIMITED, = 
= = 
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When Buying a Suit 


a hasty decision without discri- 
mination between value and 
cost, judged and approved b y 
the price at which it is offere 
without regard to quality of 
materials, to say the least, lacks 
wisdom. 


The essential considerations 
must be first the quality of the 
materials ; second, the quality 
of the workmanship ; and last, 
the price. 


An efficiently tailored suit of 
good material not only fits well 
and looks well, but wears well, 
and these are the points for 
which Nicoll Suits are dis- 

tinguished. i 


Nicoll’s give the best value 
throughout — good material — 
good workmanship—good fit ; 
consequently a suit good to wear 
because it is all that a suit ought 
to be. 


In regard to the last considera- 
tion—the price—Nicoll’s prices 
are not calculated to provide the 
Country with an Excess Profit » 
Tax ; a are calculated only 





business running. 


Illustrated Catalogue 
and Patterns Post Free 


H. J. NICOLL 


AND CO., LTD., NICOLL LOUNGE SUIT 
114-120 REGENT STREET, W.1 To Measure, from 10Gns. 
& 22 CORNHILL E.C.3 LONDON j,, gino quality Tweeds and 


omesmaratrtn « = ai Suitings. Cut, tailored and 
MA - HESTER: 10 Mosley Street. finished throughout on Nicoll’s 
LIVERPOOL: 50 Bold Street own premises. 




























“Siok ing | Mixture 


Soft and Smooth 
to the Palate 
Fine Natural Flavour 


2/2 for Zoz. 


R &J.HILL LTD. 
The Spinet House, LONDON. 
































100,000 CROWNS URGENTLY NEEDED 


The ‘ARETHUSA’ 
TRAINING SHIP 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES at 

BISLEY, TWICKENHAM, EALING, 

SUDBURY, and ROYSTON, maintaining 
and training 1,200 boys and girls. 


Patrons - - = mee THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President - - R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K 

Vice-President - - - - - ADMIRAL VISCOUNT , ~B- ~~ 
hairman and Treasurer - ~ — C. MALDEN, Esq., M.A, 
Chairman of ‘Arethusa’ Committee - Howson F. Devitt, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries - H. BRISTOW WALLEN; HENRY G. CoPuLAND. 


Cheques, &c., should be made payable to, and sent to 
The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa’ Training Ship, 164 Shaftese 
bury Avenue, London, W.C. 2 














Please 
help 
to maintain 
the many activities of 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


for uplifting those 
who have fallen 
in Life’s 
Struggle. 
Our Sccial and Evangelistic Work 
in all parts much needs support. 
Conivibutions (crossed Barclay’s ¥, Church Army) will be gratefully 


veceived by Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Church Army Headquariers, 
Bryansion Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 


The 


Waiis & Strays Society 


pleads 
FOR THE 4,454 CHILDREN UNDER ITS CARE. 


FOCD AND CLOTHING IS $O COSTLY 
and the 


GENERAL FUND IS SERIOUSLY OVERDRAWN. 


Secretary, Rev. W. FOWELL SWANN, M.A., 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Read, Londen, S.E. 11, 
will gratefully receive contributions or 
give further information about the work. 
Cheques, etc., crossed and payable to “Waifs and Strays.” 


“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 
are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Eaq., the Hon, Treasurers, at 283 Harrow Road, W. 9. 
a hanced RaQuIneD ANNUALLY. 


“SPECTATOR.” 




















THE 





Smali Advertisements. 


Minimum chargo of 5s. for three lines (30 words) and Is, 4d. 4 
line for every additional line (containing on an average about 
ten words). 


Displayed Advertisements, according to space, 15s, 3d, per inch. 


HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “ NEW AND FORTH- 
COMING PUBLICATIONS ” £1 PER INCH. 





“SPECTATOR,” Ltd., 1 Wellington Street, Strand, Londen, W.C. 2. 
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A Romance of the Church 


G. One of the romances of the Church is to be found in the 
work of the Bible Society. With the most severe simplicity 
of purpose, it unconsciously combines a host of operations 
which it started out with no intention of serving. 


G._ Its sole and single aim is to provide every man who can 
read with the Word of God in his own tongue. In carrying 
out this object it has at the same time grown into a vast 
business organization; a circulating library; a partner of 
all the Missionary Societies; a Christian Evidence Society, 
on a huge and impressive scale ; a literary association, whose 
grammarians and translators are among the eminent of the 
earth; a travellers’ guild, whose members penetrate into 
the remotest corners of the globe, where disease, danger, and 
death must often be fought at close quarters. 


G, This partnership of Christian people has made the Bible 
the cheapest book in the world. Moreover, it has helped the 
Gospel to speak in more than five hundred different languages 
and dialects which are current among seven-tenths of the 
human race, 


G, During the past year it published versions of the Gospel 
in. nine new languages—a fresh language every six weeks. 


G, It co-operates with the missionaries of every Reformed 
Church in preparing the versions they need. It prints the 
editions, and bears the loss involved in their sale at nominal 
prices, and pays the carriage of the books to the farthest 
mission station. 


G, Ou‘ of every £1 which the Society expends in producing 
and circulating the Scriptures, only about 7s. comes back 
to it as the proceeds of sales. 


Send your gifts to the Secretaries of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, 146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, 














THREE 
NUNS 


TOBACCO 


There is an import- 
ant advantage in 
the special cut 
of Three Nuns 
Tobacco; the mix- 
ture is perfectly 
proportioned in 
every pipeful. Thus 
you. enjoy the fine, 
mild flavour to the 
utmost. 


KING’S HEAD 


—a stronger blend 





Both are sold everywhere at 1/1 per oz. 
Tins: 2-oz. 2/2-—4-oz. 4/4 





“THREE NUNS” ro 
MEDIUM 6d 1/- 2'5 4/8 
moe 8d «1/4 3/4 6/8 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Im; erial Tobacco Company (of 
Great Britain and Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 























Macmillan’sNewBooks 


SIR. VALENTINE CHIROL. 


The Egyptian Problem. 


By Sir VALENTINE CHIROL, Author of ‘‘ Indian Unrest,” 
“The Middle Eastern Question,” &c. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 


The Triumph of Free Trade, anda 


Other Essays and Speeches. 
By RUSSELL REA, late member of His Majesty’s Council. 
With an Introduction by C. F. G. MASTERMAN. $8vo. 
15s. net, 

The Westminster Gazette :—‘‘ We read most of these essays 
at the time when they were written and in the heat of the 
conflict, but we read them again with an enhanced sense of their 

value. We advise all politicians who have let their weapons 
rust or their interest fade to get this volume and dive deep 
into it.” 
messiness — 
The Statesman’s Year Book. 
For the year 1920. Edited by Sir JOHN SCOTT KELTIR, 
LL.D., formerly Secretary of the Royal Geographical 
Society, and M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.G.S. With 
Maps. Crown 8vo. 20s. net. 





THIRD IMPRESSION WITH ADDITION: AT, AP Pp E NDICES 
Indian Finance and Banking, 


By G. FINDLAY SHIRRAS, Director of Statistics with 
the Government of India. With Tables and Charts. 8vo. 
18s. net. 

Capital (Calcutia) :—‘ The student who would obtain a clear 
understanding of the Currency Report could not do better than 
read with care Mr. Shirras’s book, which is an exhaustive and 
lucid exposition of a subject by no means difficult if stripped 
of technical jargon.” 


Poems. 
By G. H. LUCE. 8vo. 5s. net. 
Folk-Tales of the Khasis. 


__By Ms Mrs. RAF Y Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





A Manual of the Timbers of i 

World: Their Characteristics and Uses. 
By ALEXANDER L. HOWARD, to which is appended an 
account by S. FITZGERALD of the Artificial Seasoning 
of Timber. With upwards of 100 Illustrations. 8vo. 
30s, net. 

MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


“THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,’ ‘‘ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
** Alopecia Areata,’ ‘‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,” ete. 
‘Everybody should read this book.” —Scotsman. 

‘The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.”’—T'he Guardian. 

‘ The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vineing.”’—Medical Record. 





Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 


BOOKS-—The Harleian Miscellany, 8 vols., 4to. calf, 1744, 


£15 15s.: Kipling’s Verse, “ Inclusive” Edition, 3 vols., 1919, £3 3s. ; 
R. L. Stevenson’s Works, “ Edinburgh’ Edition, 32 vols., £80 ; Hoppé’s Studies 
from the Russian Ballet, illus. by 15 beautiful Studies, 6s., pub. 21s. ; Rabelais’ 
works, 1901, 5 vols. in English, 2ls.; Omar Khayyam, Lotus Library, Singapore, 
with extraordinary illus. by Native Artists, Ist Ed., 12s. 6d.; Nineteen Early 
Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, 35s.; George Eliot's Works, Standard Ed., 
21 vols., £5 5s.; Chas. Dickens’ Works, ® vols., Caxton Pub. Co., £4 10s. ; 
Norwood Young's Napoleon at Elba and St. Helena, 3 vols., illus. 21s.; 
Gulland’s Chinese Porcelain, 2 vols., £2 28.; 100,000 Books in stock. Catalogues 


on application Edward Baker’s Great Bookshop, John Bright St., Birmingham, 








ee CELTIC LITER: ATURE ; Books on the HIGH- 
LANDS and ISLANDS of SCOTLAND; MODERN ETCHINGS, &o, 
Lists from ENEAS MAC KAY, Publisher, Book and Print Dealer, Stirling. 


THE UNION 1 BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


istablished 1837. Incorporated 1880 


Capit: ul Authorised and Issued, £7,500,000. 
Paid-up Capital, £2,500,000. Reserve Fund, £2,630,000. Vogether £5,130,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... ae Pe is ois £5,000,000 
— 130 000 


Total Capital and Reserves . 
HEAD OFFICE 71, ‘CORNHILL, “London KE ¢. 
DRAFTS are GRAN TED on tin Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received tor fixed periods oa ter 
on application, 


ws which may be ascertained 
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NEW RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY LTD. will issue at an early date the 
following ew RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS, particulars of which are 


given below. 


*.* A Detailed Prospectus of all the Riccardi Press Books issued will be sent to enquirers 
on receipt of Sixpence. Under current conditions all prices of leather bindings are subject 
to variation without notice. 


THE IDYLS OF THEOCRITUS, BION AND MOSCHUS, 


Rendered into English prose by Andrew Lang, and reprinted by arrangement with Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co., Ltd. With 20 plates reproduced by the ‘ Medici Process’ after the original water-colour 
drawings by W. Russell Flint, A.R.W.S., and an engraved title-page designed by the same artist, with 
lettering by E. M. Engall. 

In Two Volumes, sold only in sets. Vol. 1,‘ Theocritus’; Vol. 2, ‘Bion and Moschus.’ 500 num- 
bered sets only for sale, printed in the Riccardi Fount on hand-made paper ; size 10}” x7}?”. Michalet 
grey boards, canvas back, paper label, £8 18s. 6d. net the set (postage 1s. 3d.). Limp vellum, gold letter- 
ing, silk ties, 15 guineas net the set (postage 1s.3d.). Also 12 copies, 10 only for sale, printed on vellum 
and bound in limp Kelmscott vellum, gold lettering, silk ties, with duplicate set of plates, mounted, 
in cloth portfolio, £40 net the set (Postage 2s.). 


THE ROADMENDER. By MICHAEL FAIRLESS 


Reprinted by arrangement with Messrs. Duckworth & Co. Edition limited to 1,000 numbered copies 
only for sale, printed in the Riccardi Fount on hand-made paper ;_ size 93” X6}”"._ Michalet grey boards, 
canvas back, paper label, 25s. net (postage gd.). Whole grain natural parchment, gold lettering, 
two guineas net (postage gd.). Also 15 copies, of which 12 only are for sale, printed on vellum, bound in 
limp Kelmscott vellum, gold lettering, silk ties, eighteen guineas net (postage Is..). 


A Special Prospectus, with specimen page, is in preparation, 
and will be sent post free to all enquirers as soon as ready. 


Of the following RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS issued in the “Illustrated Quarto” Series a few copies on 
paper, and in the case of The Book of Genesis upon vellum, still remain. The illustrations, except where other- 
wise stated, are after the original water-colour drawings by W. Russell Flint, A.R.W.S. 


THE CANTERBURY TALES, by Geoffery Chaucer. THE FIRST BOOK OF MOSES CALLED GENESIS, 


In three volumes; sold only in sets, with 36 with 1o illustrations after the water-colour 
illustrations. drawings by F. Cayley Robinson, A.R.W.S. 
EVERYMAN: A MORALITY PLAY, with 10 THE SONG OF SONGS WHICH IS SOLOMON’S, 
illustrations after the water-colour drawings by with 10 illustrations after the original water-colout 

J. H. Amschewitz. dra wings. 


As Publisher to THE, MEDICI SOCIETY LIMITED, Mr. Lee Warner will shortly issue 
A GARDEN OF HERBS By ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE 


A practical handbook on the making of an Old English Herb Garden modelled on those of the XIV-XVI. 
Centuries, together with numerous recipes from contemporary authorities with illustrations in black and white. 
Demy 8vo., cloth, 12s. 6d. net (postage 10d.) 


A Special Prospectus is in preparation, and will be seni post free to all enquirers as soon as ready. 


THE SOCIETY invites a visit to its Galleries (open from 9 a.m.-6 p.m.), where all its book publications 
may be inspected, as well as THE COMPLETE FRAMED SERIES OF THE MEDICI PRINTS. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY LIMITED 
By Appointment Ari Publishers to H.M. the Kiig 


LONDON: 7 GRAFTON STREET, W.1; 63 Boitp Street, LIVERPOOL. 
U.S.A.: 755 Boytston STREET, BOSTON. 
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W, SPRAIGHT & SOKs, LTD,, vd & 99 Ketter Lane, E.C, 4; and Published by ALFRED KVSREON for the “ spgoTaTorR” ( Limited), ub ud 
o, 1 Wellington dtreet (W.C, 4). in the Precinct of the Saycy, Strand, in the County oi Middlesex, Saturday, August 7th, 1v20, 
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